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GREATER PRECISION IN THINKING AND IN PERSUADING THROUGH 
ARGUMENTATION ARE THE CONCERNS OF THESE TWO IITH-GRADE UNITS. 
THE FIRST, "OPINION IN WRITING AND SPEAKING," ATTEMPTS TO 
GUIDE THE STUDENT TO A DEFINED OPINION OR THESIS AS A FIRST 
STEP TOWARDS EFFECTIVE, RATIONAL, SUSTAINED EXPRESSION. THIS 
UNIT CONTAINS FOUR LESSONS— (1) ARRIVING AT AN OPINION, (2) 
SEPARATING OPINION FROM FACT, (3) SEPARATING OPINION FROM 
ASSERTION, AND (4) WRITING HONESTLY. BY CONFRONTING THE 
STUDENT WITH LITERARY EXAMPLES AND SPECIFIC SITUATIONS CLOSE 
TO HIS OWN EXPERIENCE, THE SECOND UNIT, "THE AUDIENCE," 

GUIDES THE STUDENT TO AN AWARENESS OF AN AUDIENCE AND THE 
NECESSITY OF TAKING IT INTO ACCOUNT IN THE RHETORICAL 
PROCESS. LESSONS IN THIS UNIT LEAD THE STUDENT TO CONSIDER 
THE KNOWLEDGE AND INTERESTS OF THE SPECIFIC AUDIENCE HE IS 
ADDRESSING. THE STUDENT VERSION OF THESE UNITS CONTAINS 
INTRODUCTIONS, DISCUSSION QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND WRITING 
AND SPEAKING ASSIGNMENTS. THE TEACHER VERSION PROVIDES 
RATIONALES AND TEACHING GUIDANCE FOR THE MATERIALS. A TEST 
DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY THE UNIT, "THE AUDIENCE," IS APPENDED. 
SEE ALSO ED DID 129 THROUGH ED DID 160, ED 010 803 THROUGH ED 
010 832, TE 000 195 THROUGH TE 000 220, AND TE 000 227 
THROUGH TE 000 249, (DL) 
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Teacher's Versicm 



OPINION IN Writing and speaking 

We are, of c^se, not using persuasion as just 
another ha a list of types of writii^ like descrip* 

?2** «9»»l«onritoth«p, aa £ 

almost as a synotqrm for the entire 
rMorical process, the art of commuidcating 
effe^vely, but with special attention to thede* 
mands of argumentation, 

(Teacher's Introduction 
to the Eleventh Grade 
Curriculum) 




in its broadest sense 



The Student and th^ Spi^^i 

Even though we use the term 

»««» riwtorlc wOl ba the 

w tte afad^ haa yet encomitered. He will have to evaluate ar^lraia 

iMpn to reckon wiUi bia attdtencCMdtoSSra 

Wr Thew««ta. howeve/, are^S^ 

ter aome weeka the atudent^y 
reel more strait-jacketed than guided, ^ 

ardent in previous years to find and develoo 

the*ci^«2?^m37^?®® ^ departure, has arouse^^e hope, 

^^-^y? *?^,***^„f*i° ** * ventureaomeneaa at the atudent. Theopra^ 
lessons of the Seventh grade curriculum attemnt to oateh o-ytiirui alLi 

^ent«a eiqJortng and queationl^srt the aa^ time^t^ 
a new OTderlng of hia obaervationa and thongfata. 

♦a fhl the bulk of this year's work attempts to demonstrate 

at predion is necessary, and how to achieve it. But 

5 aa an end. Toward the 



1!* ’’The Rhythniic CUima of Freedom and WaciDane " 

North Whitehead. 
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Th« immedlrt# aim of this first unit is to h«4) the Btud*nt arrive 

at u op^n ot thesis, as the first step towards «Cfectlve. rational 

/o?'‘‘ '*•” ^ <llvldod Into four lessons: 
la! »Cia»«ng opinion ftfom tact; 

We *«• Mi wrltln* honestly, 

we ask thM b«ore beginning to teach any of fids materi el, vou raad 

P^®** points toward thla concept* as sub- 
sequent uidts will look back to it. 



The anrf the Sn^i[w| 

For Will be the studenfis rhetoric, 

ww . arrive at a thesis* he must know or at least sense 

u "J?* •*«<*««* who <»n devel^a 

S ^ appreciate how a thesis can gu^ the 

s^ei^n a^ orgaidsation of materiaL But equally significant, if 

perceptible* is the process— as the student works to 

unexamlned; hemurt 

^ S22! fi from his immediate eacperience; 

«o beyond to make the unknown a^rt of his 

ken. No one arrives at a thesis without a questioning 
Lesson 1. 

fesponslblllty for srouslng an Interest to s 
subject on toe student. It attempts to toe pAl nt that one who 

1 ? V?** tomxedlate sphere soon vegetates. But 

P*’“‘*lng, toe lesson trlei to show toe St^” 
J5*'***l how to find the Intellectual way into stran» 
^vu!^ “®^*^.^^«“hley and Heyerdahl rione nuw^ 

^ ««idltlonal Illustrations and extending tito wverclses 

snac?'^ questions about "Ufe to outei 

•pace {p. 5), It may help them read more closely. «»»« 

Shao^m^ii^!^.^^ Of average or low ablUty, toe vocabulary to 
snapsley will be a problem. Some suggestions: 

• w®**? tbrwgh the selection orally with the dass. 
of the difficulty lies with words of Greek 
students recognise the roots* 

thqy wiU probably be able to piece together the 

meanings* 









't 1*^ v» / »f>\^*i»*^ 
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• ^vid6 the cIess; ftsk the b6ttcr studEnts to ri 9 ad 
Shaj^ley and the others, Oille. Compare notes 
in class discussion* 

• ^ asami^e will be sufficienL use 

only Dille* 

• «!<»« won't be romdent, replace Shnpeley 
With a selection of your own choosing* 



On I^: Becauae the selection Is long, weaker mav 



rmaiit £?“ l*aracelsus (found in a book by Erich Fronun) 

nothing. He who can do nothing 
»«w8ta^ noth^ Ha who understands nothing is wortUessTsM 

»w».-:The more taowlSge 
to > ^'ing, toe greater the lore..,,. Anyone who imagines 

^i tgr^s! '^***** ** "*”* *" strawberries knows nothing 

^ studerts intdlectually curious about 



Lessons 2 & 3 

sav eaplicl^, lessons 2 and 3 attempt to 

“toedSJ the disttoctlon between a tod and 

assumption and a thesis* (Actually 
w^rkmdua^ We begin with 

^ swpwtei to "organisiiw principle for 
■laim. LL PfftHp''* About toe only gynonym we've missedto”sentence 
iSiStJ,*"** riudents with math and sciaoee backgrounds will 

rea d%^ recognise the shortened version of "hypotoesi^^^toe^^^ 

^ rhetoric ^dent should have little trouble seeing toe — 

recoBniai«^«2fi**w**®*®* *®** *“ opinion. He may have ntore dUfteulty 

* whim or prejudice of his is insumcient o_” 

which to build a persuasive composition. And ttS^^jSmoJeri 

mSSSv ;«^®*"“*”** *® the^dent that he must gooSSS ri 
towetf to write or speak persuasively. We begin by toreetiiM toe 



m^m 

Perhaps the greater weakness of the sentences that students try 
to use as theses is not that tkpy are factual but that they are fhtuous. 
Lesson 3 tries to avoid this weakness* 

C« So Lewis provides some theoretical discussion ground upon 
which to reconsider what assumptions are and to move forward to 
consider what peo|de disagree about* Since Lewis wrote the selection 
for radio^ reading it aloud may help to realize Lewis's rhetorical 



The testing method that students use when working with the grammar 
c^d be api^ed here: test your opinio-^ statement to see if it is a 
thesis— could it provoke an argument? if no one would disagree with 
your statement^ can you think of at least three original things to say 
about it? can you support it with any factual evidence? 

Perhaps the student can see the concept in terms of direction: a 
fact is a naxrower statement than a thesis; an assumption a more 
general one* ^ 



Lesson 4* 



TOe lesson Your Honest Opinion was inspired by the section of 
Fre^m and DiaelhHna reprinted below* Particularly during a year 
which calls for persuasive composition, we all need to take extreme 
care to create a climate of evenness ••to avoid subtle teacher pressure* 
nrt to equate student objectivity with teacher viewpoint* The teachers 
TOO prepared this lesson realize from their own experience that subtle* 
ocim unconscious teacher pressure can arise from the nature of our 
assignments, that student dishonesty may actuiUjy be faulty teacher 
assignment* Too difficult* too unclear* too rushed^-^hatever the 
problem and whatever the causey unwittl^ly* we put undue and unfair 

student* pressures which pr^el him tow ;d pretense* 
TOese crite^ for assignments* reprinted from Freedom and Dlacinline. 

m^ We ho;^ too* that the fuller Commission striement enlaSs 
clearly the raUonale behind lesson 4* 



A go^ assignment evokes the best from the writer 
and gives the teacher the best chance to be helpfUL * * * 

A good assignment aids learning and requires a response 
that is the product of discovery* * . . 



... a good assignment furnishes data to start from. * , * 

A good assignment may take the form of* or be construable 
into* a proposition**** 



A good assignment limits either form or content or both* 
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Wherever feasible, a good assignment will stipulate the 
audience to be addressed. . • . 

Assignment should vary in kind.... 



j itself, all writing is concerned with truth. For 

des^e all thedifaculties about truth that students and teachers 
* pjgUsh teachers must not make the mistake of 
thmking^t true and false are meanihsgless terms for compo* 
“wn. They must, instead, make it always dear that in what" 
fl? w writing may be faulty, it must not be and need 

not be iwe. To pretend to car^ to pretend to believe, to 
to Imow, and to pretend to be are the most common 
dolatioM of truth in student wrfting. To say as much is not 
TO ^ny the difference between the real author and the voice 

X?' speakers, in any piece of writing, fiction 
. Nor is it to deny the natural an4 in some ways, 
desire of all men TO present themsdves as better 
tnan they are. it is not a denial of art or of the need for 
Msks throui^ which to speak, it is rather a recognition of 
y of forcing peoi^e to write and thenu by the threat 

d crmc^m, forciM them to say or fed or be what they are 
aot, it is a recognition that TO learn to write well one must 

truth, care for the audi^e, care for one’s 

own integrity. 

course, teachers must know that much fdseness in 
selMec^ioi^ and no good teacher can 
^c»tlc to the extent of m ak ing his students aware 
though difficult, to know themsdves. At 
teachers may find it hard to draw the necessary 
line between teacher of composition and lay analyst, because 
it is s ometimes hard to show why the tone of voice in a piece 
d writing is false without assuming to know something about 
toe ch aracter of tiie writer. What m known^ or thought to be 

5 teacher must be able to describe the character 

®^?*® l®t the writer decide whether 

uiat is either his own character or the character he wishes to 

B88UXXI6« 

^er forms of fdseness are no less frequent than that 

essential, to teach young 

writers the difference between what tiiey really know and what 
*SnS®®?® J?*® said"--to show them why they may say. 

i! atory, " but may not wy. "TW. 

or This ^ry brpu^ to a dose a chapter in American 
literary history, no matter how many stories they have read. 
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twchisrs can and must show why arsuins for 
imexamtned ophiions Is a form of prstansiou because 

n*^‘ iiTOlved. whatever tte opJntons ex- 

^ssed. will make the essay false In fe eling if not in 

ih. ^ convince his students that he expects 

*”*j“I/.?“*“** ««I^«»tlon, orargum^t^ 

***^ ^ *** ®““ Inspire In Us students the 
ambiUo^ courage, anci energy to stop being Insensitive 

i^^ei^ve. and wperflclal. his goSd f%e uStthTto 
la a ^ Power and grace. This 

“^J***® *?"*'*“**®“* l*c*V. qmlcaL ortrlvlaL 
Sf® dep^on ttelr wisdom and much 

™ow, how much they themsUves write, ®^ 

whichwehSS’Sii*^*®*^" rhetoric begins with this unit 

anH nreclelSS^nH^J?*®®***®® nhident to examine a subject honestly 
JuSJ^?^®^ ®**^ ®®“* *® ® reasonaUe nonninfi/^ about 

truthlUlneos, but xwcognteOU iSun?!*^ 

•"“Indw U fre rhetoric curriculum, that "active wisdom" mav ha 

mSSiS^1^^!2?®®* ^ questions of awarenisU 

auoience and modes of proof play an increasingly invortantrSe” 



C3EG0N CURRICULUM STUDY CENTER 



THE AUDIENCE 
Rhetoric Curriculum V 
Teacher Versloxi 



Teacher Version 



THE AUDIENCE 



a man look for himself and tell truly what he aeAA »* 

Md *?“ Sir Philip adney'8 often «^ote/ "Lo^ln 

Ve*Sf «>« ^e^p^lem ^ 

ODlnlon Unforhin^ely, holding an honest and Informed 

set it forth so romn^i 4 does not guarantee the ability to 

wol. 5® cojnpelUngly that it must be understood and accented 

hoKte opinion- too. 

tlons. ai^ ret^>^ to U^^e!“”* “* ®*® *«“>f Msumptlons, llmita- 



thn.,^ **®*2 *" preparation the speaker-writer must slvs 
te to ^ ^ J? reallStoe Ws 

“ * ’"“«*■ *“**» *» Is concerned o^™th 
w“s tolSX^‘ir‘‘r *” ^ private Journal or recS^* 



l^esson 1* What About the Audience? 



the sto^ert Mriw'^t for this year Is intended to help 

ferAA/vo ^ intelligent answer to the question: What dlf- 

diately and stoe ***s^a«^ n»ke? The question is raised for him imme- 

to explore hia attantr?. *^ 4 ^^ 4 ***?*^?" ^ neither possible nor profitable 

K&?ro»a^vo^tS'‘el54?^^ 

K?tort*s“ee“««"^a^S^^ *® dUferelit audiences, hi 

U ^ contr^^over ^ 

dtopoamon of 

would be likely to haah Young adults, high school audiences, 

would be likely to need admonition about safe driving, traffic signal and 



o 









t *m , •»!* g t i * W 



»n,iy r '' W W^ p wfW ipM ' l l 
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moStu 2 S»^'%OT 7 ^ therafora the pointe £ 7 we 

ISiSfeilL yy* f* *«n|>l*» pereuaoing ibe PTA to sponsor s trio to the 

comples problems of understandlim the sud- 

must be honest The sei^S^S^^*iin?^ •hould recognize first that reasons 
to towees^M«tollf^f^.“*““®*^^ «ample, would not be likely 

s*’ A iSif **5?^ « it is ^e Only reason, or even the 

essentially dishraes^ arguments would be 

deriribAW pretend that the group was motivated by a 

with the 'mAene^**Thd?^ ^ instance be to deal unfairly 

«ii* students should also see *iy>t if *m« ia the onlv 

tttWi^ 7 ,Yr? ■ f finance a trip of this sort. There is nothlmr 

The last S 

• proposed trip; demonSratfag that th^ 

^ “«* onl^ffecti^TecesS^^ 

lxmdUU^^?iL^!^f°^iD toejmlne ttemselves and appreciate the 

Srt-to^ reeeiS^ to the two 

nrin«» 4 nAi am<i 4 .u they would be likely to respect the opinion of the 

S2S®tSl^“h2l~d'^L2^^5^^ oJfewT^receff TOe argo- 
only Iftt ww taSwSl'^^Jli^Sf *?*«•* ^ effective, brtt 

to question the motivM i***?*!!!?** tt *nlght lead the aurlence 

fhX w,^^SiISd. 1“ ssslstance. Claiming a return 

IshJ^ J^dd“^J^^t-P*w *“• that a trip to the state legls - 

would orobablv use slightly dWerent arguments. Cost 

views ^^^torit3r^S^rJ2ii«^ Probably fall on the 

#«»• asewUM.... ^ M*e preparstion to be made, and the isossihilltiafl 

The Wi^mMK 

The class who are m?f«S^*°****?** egsln it should not be the only reason, 

^T^Ier^thI?^^**j!*/*‘ 4 T*^u* ®*^® 1 ® ®*x>“t toe school 

lnt.fM«n^^**Kl* etudeirt is gelding what features of the school would be 

^ ^ general audience who would read the local naM^rntht 
list of items suggested, toe student seUctions may 4 rTS%U?^st 
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the material about the diatrlbatioii of 
*** *•“ references to student 

*® regulations <these are not 
K^esentative of the general opinion of students, and are not pertinent 

‘**2fni^v*’** Some students may recoiMjend^v- 

ing out the mention of the prom and the senior activities a ls^, **“ 

. material would be somewhat different tot a letter to 

«“y* A teenage friend would be less Interested^ tte 
^grsM of the school and In honor societies,- but probably 

r^2?.’^u*®iSP^ activities, rules, perhaps courses, and s^(d^ 
events. The list provided ml^ need additional Items for this purpose— 

fc'Styss: " “><«™ssrid 



^ «mple, readying to a letter to the editor condemning 
Mndu^ at a game^ the student must consider the attitudes of the and<^e 

to the hypothetical situation he must be reminded 
decide what position or positions he could honestly 
ready to approach the audiencep Pew students^ 
flrst possMlity, and they should see without too 
second would be almost impossible to support, 

Sfd .5f!5 questionablo; both the second 

wd the third positi<w aould be hard to defendg snd would hot be likely 

to recei^ a sympathetic response from a mature auctttiice. Either 4 or 

^ ^ easier; it frankly admits the 

® reMonaWe sokttiofu For an audience 
townspeople not connected with the 
Sr, . ,f ^^g.segment of the audience most necessary to consider would be 
the antagc^sttc g^p, and the student should recode the Importance 
of considering their attitudes and how fer the obJectioiBare JustS^^ 



to The student is now ready 

^ generalizations. All three authors are 

audience, De Quincey takes for granted 

faSS^/tSh«**i^ Cousteau is assuming that most people 

fishing todnshlhories. and also t h^t they are Dot«n-i 

^***“®“ wrf*e» for an audlencefhat 
works by day and is probably sorry for the men on night shifts, 

QUESTIONS TO DISCUSS 

Ia Beem to expect the audience to be more or less acquaint- 

thtog^ Atkinson assumes thcgr are not familiar with 
the specific attitudes of night workers, 

**® writing If he did not beUeve the audience 
might be interested in hearing more, Cousteau is prepared to discuss 
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s?S«^j!5ii:rLr 



kzK>wledge 



interests 



attitudes 



“ &u554S"" 



assignment for writing and SPEAKPtn 

E!it tl”**®? ** ^ **»ee assignmeate. based on the dls> 

OTMlons they have already held. The first asto them to ^teSel^^ 

«^^*J****u ^ ^®*P««e to criticism of the c«idact of students at a «im« 

^ assignment should be reiSn^d agS ttad t^ * 

impose up» the a^Lce; 

TW def^ tto position honestly as wS as tectftiUy. 

TiSoiH vE^f program. Students writing this 

sh^ be able to tell the class wly they used the approach they deSSd 

SSS& siL^nnjss/“ “• 

if ®**™“S* *** written, a is intended for a 

frM th^« interests and knowledge will be different 

^hS tor materials wiU best 

**?*”* lf*«rvlews, or speeches, the class 
rehearsals tor presentation to the Intended aadlenee: 

focused on ho V well the approach and the materials 
wa aulted to the audience for which th^ are intended. This 1a imiv>n»Ani> 
because an audience cannot make aqy 

suTOwfUl to ask an audience to im^e ffto a ^erertSoun md 
“e*5^&r““- • ne«essa.|*SSerion 
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Lesson 2; What the Audience Knows 

/^# .. deals specifically with the problem of eauglne the Imowled^e 

Flret^Md^te 

iSIaIv ♦« Jo determine the knowledge his audience is 

alreadj^^^ guides he mlM flnd. fhe first s^on su«- 

ab«rt*^C^i^j,3?‘tf'®^S‘* excerpts from te^Moks 

QOESTIONS to discuss 

ivf -i!*- Morris's selectloa (the first) is ft>r souns readers 

S5, i™f *® *«“ *he simplicity of thTiSffi^Jad * 

^ mSSSI general statemenU. t& the ai:dhor Is r^rict>- 

^ ^ ^.^ *** would know. The use of ’three weary days. '* 

describe stagecoach travel appropriately for chUdrw’ 

“oe* ot the sentences are short and 
structure. The selection by Kelty and Harbison Is 
ledaeo^h!?^***** readers. It requires more background know- 

of^ *“•* assumes some understanding 

"" oft^ ^ L ^^ y*y* selections deal with the enduring use^ 

^e selection stays 

S™e to the a^ptabiUty of the Constitution; the second does more with 

^ «“® to endure-X eShSoSi^ 

the modlficationo of meaning within oT 
^ frame of government provided. '* It also des* 

^ ^ agrarian to urban industxdal society. 

readers to understand the political philosonhv 
dlfterS^2L^L£^*^*?2i5®“' agrarian character of the country or the 



Structure and Vocfthniftny 

ywj^^ders, who could com^^d the stonier language of the first 

w **^om the selection make the same point 

i* simplified. It Is composed of a sinq>le NP + vP 
and two phrases. The second sentence is not only lonser it na^m 

complicated constructions— the participle bearing, tte relative clause 
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ittd ft mor ft coinplftx relationship of word and idea^ as in *'xnade possible 
the adapt^ipn^ where toe noun and the complement are almost verb 
mms— made possible is very like a modal in its hmctioiu The greatest 
wereace, which advanced students may be able to observe^ is that 
Sentence /l is a sim^difled generalization only slightly ^alified« sentence 
B deals with a dual concept of continuity and change in the Constitution, 
Morris ('Sentence A) does not mean th at the Constitution is unchanged in 
every particular; he simply means it has not been scrapped and rewritten. 
The selections are not reaUy contradictory, 

6, The differences are of course necessary. The qualifications and 

Interpretations needed for explaining the function of the Constitution 
to readers would be confusing to children; the dual concept of 
adaptation and preservation would be beyond their grasp, 

7, Both selections are truthful; they differ because the abilities of the 
readers to comprehend fine distinctions dtffer. 



ASSIGNMENT FOR SPEAKING AND WRITING 

Tto brief assignment is intended to demonstrate the pcint of the 
by letting the student examine his own responses to a literary 
Mlecmn as compared with toe responses a different reader might have, 
Explain^ a story to his parents or to younger people should make Mm 
™ response may not be theirs. He may have to simplify for 
delete some fine points that require more knowledge than the 
<^d has; for his parents he may need to enlarge upon Ms idews. Even 
If he uses the class as his audience^ he cannot assume that the response 
of other members of the group will be exactly his, Again^ if he chooses 
an audience different from the class^ he should present his talk as a final 
reh^rsal. Tape recording tMs assignment can be effective. After the 
brief talks have been presented and discussed^ the student is directed to 
<»plain the same selection in written form for one of the Mher audiences, 
Tm procedire should give him a basis for comparison of the needs of 
audiences, and he should be able to identify the changes he has made in 
adaptiEg the material. 



§E£SiSl IQiowledge in the Audience 

Writing or speaking for audiences with special knowledge is a some ** 
whet ^fferent problem. If the student undertook to explain double -base 
transfbrma^ to the class« he could presuppose a good deal of technicaf 
knowledge of the new grammar. If he were ezplaintog it to parents he 
would be taking them into uncharted territory, and woiUd immediately 
need to puu^ and fill in the phrase -structure background. The difference 
is ixn ^cational level, age, or intelligence; it is entirely a matter of 
special knowledge, 

7*be three short selections that follow are intended for audiences with 
varying degrees of technical knowledge. 
















y)Wjii f w ?< > rjn i ^p ^p ^ ff^ 




f • third and fourth passages write for the most general 

^ degree writes for gmeral 

whence* ^ the second passage writes for the most specialised 

^ reqr^ire the most technical know- 
i^ ;s adc^ssed to readers who know about i^rtex 
ampmers, jet-on-j^ type devices^ and the mysteries of digital and analog 

The author of the toErth passage ** 
the le^ specialized group— he announces at once 
that everybody knows about the vorticil^ of bathtub water. 

f*ui first selection defines boiler-plate and type-hi^ 

somewhat archaic forms of printing i^tes unfai^Ssr to many 

^ tS some knowledge of printing presses 

gter^yping, flat-bed masses, or readv- 
underst<^from tEec^eart. GtoldEg^ore 
^f5J*®5?®® f»«fi®^ accent * and "American accent, but only 

reader actually knows what he means. The authors to 
selection 2 and 4 do not define terms— the advertisement because the 
autoor addresses only the audience with special knowledge, and Doubleday 
to 4 because he considers his subject within the area of general knowledge. 

"Anthony"; he seems to be addressing 

^ States, ® 

is aa<J entertaining a general British-American 

M Aence intere^ed to the amusing differences between the two cultures 
Md peoples. The fact that the article appeared to Holiday suggests an 
audience interested to travel. —J «a 



EXERCISE! .D^Mtog Ter^ps 

review of the prindidestodtleis included for the student. 
This summing-up includes: 

A. To convey an idea effectively, a writer-speaker should consider 
how much the audience is likely to know about the subji >ct and 
What they will be able to comprehend. 

B. In order to predict how much the audience will know, he should 
consider: 

the age of the group 
their level of education 

the kind of group (whether they have special knowledge) 

C. The student should ocnsider how these matters affect: 

the choice of material 

the terms used (i.e. which ones need defining?) 
the vocabulary and sentence structure to be used. 






mmmfmmmmmm 
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7h6 General And tence 

the ^ter'wSSe «*<»‘we U wier for the speaker than for 

tea peo|^ likely* to attend, aid 

fr.ss£rr„t?^„s2r.riS 

.It. JSJS !ry”^ *i . *7” ” roa^rs— he knows whether he is aiming us 

SRS^iS.'sj'Ai^sssr “s 

not ^ite the same group as the purchasers nf tSafar^^^ Review" ' Vvm*i 

Of ^ subject he can assume in the audience^ how much^i^ be «S^if2F 

««» ««tacatlo.^ he 

taSf ^ c^vffiSa btSrjTaS* 

Dedication ceremonies, too. can suggest 
i epe^er~a new hospital or city hall nnii.^ tmaome 

SlS^^Sii^e its^rpostTil^dtte^^ve. 

address, the Snseeh Uamid^^wff ^ ^ <^ampla of the occasional 

Au**^** Bwnual Inciudes the speech of Join Glenn before the 

^^^^ess on the occasion of honoring the astronauts after their space 



The matter the Knowledge of the Audience 



a^iii wrking without the help of a specific occasion^ must 

«.2?fl2T2f, *•*" *•“* ^ •*“• apeakers, but he wm ^ r t 

of m 2**^J5®“**“'* **• ®*»»eeer, he has the dlsa^utege 

reader ^ Mdlence, He cannot observe the responses of the 

^course he sees that the readwito not foUow- 
wauS^ o^ *® partially balanced hy the fact that the rmd- 

™tSS?^Ki. passage again, as the listener cannot. bS to 

putn^ dcwu his iteas the writer can cnly imagine the resnonses at th. 

as the^soeator ca^ **<S ^***®**<® members of the audience 

u m speaur cap. for listeners affect each other's resoonses f^iT 

rrader reads ^ne. and his response is Individual. The relatl^Mn nt 

5?? *'**«*■ ^ therefoSTfa one sense m?retoec?W^o? 

ap«»k« and listener, but in another sense it is less direct* it is eor- 

tobrnSa^e^f^Uterimd to information without 

i«Hn ™ S4 r * *""*“**^ o«» the known to oHer fresh and stimu- 
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BhnnM^»‘^i *“ George OrweU'a "Shooting an Elephant" 

***f ^dert some pUdance for this problem. Onvell's purpose 

ofSlf^tSh!Sw* 4 ^ 1 .* ***®“|5 l*^®*‘«»«on about btdia and the situSon 
an^^^. 1 ^ 1 ^ to provide a context for the point he wanted to make 

S? convey to the reader. For readers nnfamiUnf 

with daily life in Burma, Orwell evidently felt the need to fQl in hftp.irgrnnti H. 

tha *5®* **** essay are concentrated on the problem of 

ossay can be read on several levels, and is 
Mp^le of varkws interpretations. It can be read simply as an account of 

^ «»e author's e^^onal responses 
»“*t M? toerpreted as a comment on the "real nature of 
'hollownMs, the futility of the white man's dominion 
1 ? P*^®®*^* to see the elephant as a symbol for the 

^ doomed to pass (with ^tever 
•NSQotolu death-s^iKl«)< but not entirely unlamented. Orwell suggests 

8 o working elephant, or ? "huge and 
W^ever the interpretation, the proSem of glvlag' 
iniormaUon necessary for understanding the point 

. •'*«<*«*• ““«» recognise bdla as 

a of the British Empire, administered by British officials with 

tM« over the nattve popilatlon: at the date of writing (1936) 

ST i^ .if*^T.?M^* S* ®®®** *® know something of the life of 

^2!*”^* TOstoms and degree of sophistication of tbs natives, 
a ssumes that the readw is fUmiliar with the 
arWtrary power of the administrators and the dep> 

^ # natlve«. He also assumes some knowledge of the country; 

expect the reader to be surprised 
common in the communities of Burma, The 
2t®* aflsume cMefly concerns the relation between the 
"?**^®* explains the hate of the Burmese for their 
a resentment so fused with deference to the 
In ?_^ i„ ^ competence that it could be expressed only 

mprtty ^^ee. He also ^plains the conflicting feelings of the ofSci^ 

image-the i^inctive rage of 
troublemaker, and the secret contempt of a 
^ 1“>1^ i^or the principles 

^ <letails of the behavior of elephants, 
the berserk beast is a tame ele^dnnt suf- 
aassj# a wild Invader. He supplies the^cessary 
ia two ways. First, he incorporates it into descriptive 
dete^ as in the account of the prisoners at the beginning of the essav. 

actions of the people, and Uw 

W^escr^itolM iS Second, he interpolates "editorial" comment 

tto^he WTi ^ happening, as when he knows 

th^ ^ recognizes that the expectaUon of 

the crowd^ forcing him Into action. He Inserts a direct comment on the 

victimized into puppet of the very peofde he 
nf It so closely with the event that it seems pert 

of the action. In the first two paragraphs of the essay, he effectively 
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cremes ^6'ttpectetions he later satiafids: his eonfUctliitt feeUnas about 

JL®*’*' theme, the passing of an EmpiM"a 

S^,rf V** «n»Ptre« that would supplant it. iOs 

point of view is always clear, and the management of the is 

idS!* t»cts are given without disturbing the flow 



assignment for SPEAKINQ AND WRITINO 

with ^ to ^ the student aprastical experience 

**** au*«ice, presenting new information 
St **“ taown. Three choices are offered. The first possibUty 

mT e^^cular occasion. Students who select this assigning 
on speeches for special occas^ in the Spe^ 
M^l fw suggest!^ and assistance. The special occasion may be any 
ej^- -r^ or Inmgined: but if a real occasion can be selected, tt gtves^ 

* de^ed advantage. Almost every day in the calendar U 

*** •* the basis for a speech. If 

^ M sigiment falls More Columbus Day, Thanksgiving, or Christmas. 

subject ^oo***** always possible to use. School events may provide a 

Th- 1!!?. py”?jyty is an oral reading of a poem with oommsni. 

The p o^ may be familiar or unfamiliar to the class; the purposes 
genrin^ to inform fiie group by presenting new information about the 
poemw tM pori, or peiwonal lnsl(^ into the meai^ of the lines. The 
ht^nddo^ ** consider vdiat the class already ^ws and what can 

The third possibility is a written asslgntoent ruodelled on Orwell's 

ft’.ideal r<*2juld develc^ «» idea that some experience »««f ilium* 
fij; ito. problem will be to explain the circumstances with 
Iwckgroand to enabte the readers to understand the point. Students 
y wcwaged to experiment with OrweU's method of ^vlng infor- 
nwtion into the essay as part of tlie thought and action. ^ 



Mermlng the Audtenee In Fi<»Hnn 

Tii« I® **** reader is not a problem confined to exposition. 

9^ inwginative prose must also find ways of acquaintingtee 
**** context from which the story arises. The v^erof 
poetry must create a world in which the evenU 
»TJ^4 ki 1 , V *^**‘*er must be made at home in the world as nuickly 

he must imderstand events already in motion. The 

efficiently; dramatists, for example, have 
creaky old device of bringing on the maid and 
®®®“® audience in with wooden discussion 

®***®'*t trouble that is to form the plot. Without 
benefit of talkative servants, the modem narrator must still fix events in 

^rarters***** ®“***®* ***® *•** «tory, and Introduce the 
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directed to the stories and plays he Ins read in the 
writers have managed the exposition* Poe. 

Misque of the Red Deatl^ follows the older technique of directly 
supplying Wormaticm, but he uses his first paragraphs effe<^^^ Sd ^ 
moves the events. The first few sentences fix the time and 

second paragrai^ the reader has all the 
information he needs and is aware of the atmosphere of the story. 

hi **The Lottery^ ” Shirley Jackson uses a different procedure: the 
reader does not collect all his information till the end of ^e^ry« though 

ts asking why iintil the last lines. And 3 ret, 
^ all along supplied the cues that eventually exjdain why the 
i S paragraph the reader knows that June 27 

fu”* town, and that lotteries are common in other 

towns, m the next paragraph he discovers that stones are to figure in 

iho viUAgfi is involved. Gradually he lea^ that 

the family unto a^ important, and that the lottery is a long tradition, by 

ritual. The information is given gradually and 
indirectly, throu|^ dialogue and the action of the characters. 

Esm4— with Love and Squalor** does not open the 

except for a clear indication that the 
in England is connected with an important matter about 

f®“*^l®ss going to hear. He moves into background 
Mor^tion to th® third i^pmph, after he has established the expectation 
of a story with some lasting importance to the writer. 

4 .U ^^®® i^y^*^/*^®rniatlon necessary for following the plot of a story, 

toe airttor must indicate to toe reader what kind of world he has entered/ 
As quickla^ possible toe reader should know whether he is embarked 

to^y, a ^rror tale^ a parable, a sunshiny domestic 
come<^, a tragedy, a realistic story oi some sort. In **The Chaser. ** 

knows at once that toe story is flEintasy, from toe 
^ settog in the apothecary shop. In Mhcbeth the flrrt scene of 
the wttches on the wild heath tells the audience ihat strange 



are abroad before the persons of the play appear* 



forces of evil 



OPTIONAL WRITING ASSIGNMENT 

4 « permtts^, the student may work out an Imaginative assignment 

^ preparing the audience to understand a 
^^® sngg^stion is to write a story for children or 

IhmiiH ?^® stari^i^t who selects this assignment 

shwld deci^how best to suggest the m: of the story— fix it in time 

^® flU in the situation at toe point where 

toe story begns. He must decide whether to depend on dialogue, open 

^ ^®® ®P®*^ action and fill in gradually; Ms 

chMee will depend on the eL’ect he wants to create. The second possibility 
is to convert a story into a play. If he does this, his problem becomes 

necessai y taposition into the dialogue, and where to begin. 
*^®®^ create speeches that do not appear in the story; he may 
need to move some of the action into a differed setting, and /dd scenes 
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ttrt aw suggested in the story. If some studeoto select this asslm- 

menibers of the cl^ 

^ **“ eocposiUon Is handing 



LesBon 3: What Are Audiences Interested fo? 

attei«J^S®-!f^t 4 “'* ever^dy else; If they are bored they switch 
aadtovtoimt*^*?**^ irterestlng, even though they may alt politely 
la Iwk ^entive* An important problem for the student, therefore 

the audience as carefully as he teutfes their know- 
•*®^ thestudeirt tod wayltotntlcii^^e 

owntaterest; if a sabjCrtbe^eshimheisn^Sto 

discussion. His own interest Is a 

tiseAil guide, buthe wlUalso needto consider what wiUai^ieal to the nnrflen c e . 

/-fcn j?* listeners and readers naturally aflPects their interests 

CUl^m 8 Merests focus on school affairs, plnrsical activity sames and 

toM fails a more compact and organized pattern than children's nlav 

InteiSS. Age Is^oX ^fiSacS^; 

^®®*l* ««w^*«tacatlondSSracJ«int 

llTO^S^s^^^nH t,Ti^i*^n *>• «» locaUty In which they 

JEfdla and hobbies they like, their talents, as for art, znusic ^ 



of ^ research has develc^ed for liic probing 

«t^dM in the general public. Motlvatonal rese*^^ 
even aujA matters as the colors most people prefer taSe»d- 

determines the color of the s^ill 
®“ ^ njarkrt), and various studies have pointed outthe 
to*SS^!Sf«rf Image or satlsfjylng the need for security 

_*y°”**”'®** themselves motivated by entlrelyd^sct 
challenged Aristotle '^sumpttonthet 
what tb^ want and are wUUng to listen If they cab be Sowa 

^ **®^P **“® desires. 

.*? y®** presets have demonstrated that people are often conftised abort 
what t^ want or pulled in more than one «rertl<m byTSuS des^ 

ILSSi '*® fl“*“® «®“*^ students 

^audi®^ interests, but the fundamental principle IssSu 
•o^--iittd^M Interest is important for the effective ccmveylng of 
and it is at least roughly predictable In most Instil. “*®®* 



A Brief Research Project 

As a way of seeing this princiide for themselves, the students are 



mmm 
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mreoted to ^dict a simpUlled research project In current • 

that reach tte general public. The class may be divided into 



anri iTS-t of the Investigations should be presented to the class. 

if the book Youth: the Years from Ten to 
te available, the class can dieclTSim f&iiSngs against tKe" Hits 
provided by authors Gesell, Ilg, and Ames. 



student to consider the appeal of 
for various audiences. The list of topics provided should 
stuffs they have made. The decisions they make 

answer can be given. Th^ will 

pr^Uy decide that flower arramgements are most likely to interest 
pe^l<^* lalj^ interest men, possibly also women and young 

in« the ^dent is told, is to consider how to build on exist- 

convey ideas to an audience. A series of examples taken 

student how advertisers use audienc 
^ere^ to sea tl^ products. Each advertisement is directed to a 
mlf^ent audie^e (with some possible overlap), and the student is asked 
to determine the group to which each is addr^sed. 



QUESTIONS TO DISCUSS 



ii* *5fi appear in more than one kind of magasine. 

but it is possible to assign them to special types of periodicals: 

A. farm journal (concentrated on farm taxes and insurance) 



B. motorcycle or speed car magazine (focused on insurance tor 

cyclists) 



C. business journal (addressed to young business men, just marrying) 

D. popular journal aimed at young adults (ai^alto "action crowd") 

E. PoseiWy a travel magazine, certainly a periodical directed to 

educated people of some means (mentions art-^ravel-famous 
people-historic sights) «*•««. 



^ aiyeals are more effective than others, hut probably aU 
ret^S*** ** least some appeal for the audience they are intended to 



varies cow^r^ly. It is most restrained in the business 
men's ad (C>, most sprl^y In the 7-Up (D), with a close second for 
evocative language in (E). The sentence structure Is most conventl^l 



o 
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In (C); it depends hesvlly on nouns 
fafljLlLmeat ) and verbs (faces 



I nouns ( security , protection* respons: 
’• -<?<ycorned. provioe. achle^ginp li^ Th 
cts cfatag: fresh an<f frisky 



responsibyties . 
The 7-Up 




5*gf ^ ««« o' sentence ^gmfnts 

h^r Int^sttog-a gadabout at 

T?® present tense veibs suggest action: she marctes. shares, 
ffieets. (Actually, she is only readl^) 

^ J'"**® studert may discover that he distrusts several ol the ads. The 

A he may need Insurance and a will is most 

wf*t ? P*'“ *0 invite the young man to consult with Ms 

'"^‘^es a wish to deal straii^orwardly. The motorcycle 
suggests w easier sui^Oy^ of protection than ftirther 

^ ““*• ^ sentence from the ad not 
the Student Vewlon reads "Immediate coverage for acceptable 
accents ; the quallfleation suggested in aceentaMe ml^ nilliiy 
of the promise of the other statements. The IsmuMmSed but 

l^ous-n<*o:*r really beUeves that 7-Up insures speel^S^ 
the wo rds seek o^ to set up pleasant associations. The farm adU 

®*^"l^^ei*lve. It seems to offer a way around taxes 
**®^“S^ed; even if the benefits could be delivered 
s^ld be is eertai^ <]aestionable. The ad about 
wetoerestlng ga^bout Margaret is also deceptive. R relies on snob 

^?^-^-°®?® ’.^pPPfafc with a strong suggestion in the verbs that 

tSiwU.^!? *® “'•‘ehe the imitation for the original. 

veneer The is not so bad. but seems to over-value 

“*ffl **® hi «ch Instance produces the deception (how your 

“**h» “any o' the other intw^ 
f worl4 and so <m). Portunately^ders are usually 

htl^ n m consumer and pro^e 

lavisb rewards with little cost or effort* 

EXERCISES 

Exercise A: Become an Amateur Ad-MUn 

stadent first rewrites one of the ads for a different 
Mchence* He should find that he needs to adjust the language* Then (2) 

T *“ ®? advertisement and mcplaln its ^^veness to 

^ other meters of the group do not agree, the discussion 
1 w Senerallzatlons about the points that are appealing to teasers 
rad to adults. &me students may have checked their fadings by askinl^ 
their parents whether the ad is effective. Ih part 3; the student writes^ 

*“ ® *®«n-»«e magazine, then writes tt f« 

publicatton. The real point is to see what changes in material 
and language have been necessary. * maieriaz 
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Exerci se B! Become en Ad^Analyst 

h. tore can only be speculative, bat several hvnothesea 

air travel nmst be assoSd®Ka«t 
tnou|^to« not with the problems of the world that make news Renorta 

toe'ta^^^rSSl **® especially unsuccessflil In s^Ltlns 

JSI! w!.* *" customers. News reports and drufflr<m^ 

SiSKS'ici 

to B to deolcte what these andtegs show about appeals 

e-a-day theory has become so tlreda 

OT^od^itlto ” Pr*»P® t*>ey so take the point for 

Suggesting varied uses tor apples. 

peihaps, pleases them by suggesting the creativity of the housewife role. 



ligy Can You Pse These PrinrfjjMV 

tonle^m^mJtf^fr V **** *•» occasion to the selection of 

a^MMh * speech Is followed by an assignment. This Is 

tor a special occasion, and It may be worked out 
too larf o ^^tten presentation. Students who did not prepare 

sssignment may present their speeches for an M^ion 

boO>th.^Sii» 
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INTRODUCTTOm 



thM. thing, a^. iXrlng ^ ^Tt «^t mentioned 

You have to ait atm for ao long. 

hw to^rtS-t'^ 2 Sl£t ®i®*“ *® **• confoaed about 
now 10 atart without being boring and 

TOWecT otarted on the aubject. or thinking of a 

as H 
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To work your way up to excitement about anything, you must first 
notice and consider it, somewhat like nottcing androMlderi^ for 
example, someone of the opposite sex. You may be enthusiastic 
ateut A1 Hirt's jazz trumps or Wagnerian opera or Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony because one day your parents switched on the car 
radio, and you listened long enough to decide that you liked the 
music. Or perhaps a friend raved about it and you decided to 
investigate for yourself. 



By the same process, some new discovery about the water 
crisis, or athletics, or Twain's solution to Buck's future, may 
suddenly call forth a fresh response from you. You may find 
yourself excited and violently partial about converting salt water 
to fresh, about establishing a Statewide High School Olympics, 
about the aptness of Buck's striking out for the territory. But 
before you can reach a point of interest about one of these subjects 
or any other, you must first notice and consider it. 

Once you have noticed and considered a subject long enough to 
have developed an opinion about it, sharing or defending your 
judgment can become a pleasure, at times a necessity. Later in 
this course, as you present and argue your opinion, you can pin- 
point your speech and writing problems and seek solutions for them. 
Now, tepugh, because coming up with an opinion is in some ways the 
most difficult part of beginning to write, this unit will help you follow 
the steps toward developing an opinion, then toward supporting and 
presenting it, ^ 






Lesson 1 
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Notfcing and Considerinpr 

flr.h ^ you read that compiilsory 

fw i. *“**, ’’®*" abolished in UzbekistMi. a^ 

*“«*!. what would your reaction be if you 
^ y®'“‘ State, young 

8^1?^^t '*'2^*^ "® compeUed to ^end 

yw mind? * problems or possibiUties would come to 

about* ® obvious ttot you react to, or become excited 

leS^'v2??mo« ***** remoter matters 

leave you unconcerned. But what happens when you enter the 

*1 *’®**^®*" ***« direct and the remote? Would you be 

^re or less concerned if you heard that compulsory sctool 

YorJ?® aboUsht^ in Quebec ? in BritSi Columbia ? 

mAlatoma? in California? in Idaho? Often, in 

M?ofSX to^hr" ''® “?f* ‘*“**««**y deciding whether you 

Site ire^^ *•*« *®Portant questioL of 

opii^n about anytLig^t the® molt o^'^''!Ltter7‘^^ 

Witt ‘’®«‘“**“' 

S ^ "S** *"^****^ ®***y *“**08 irom your house? 

in dilorinated water flowing through your citv nines v 

i« fluoridated water that Sght coL^o ^?rceis? 

in the growth of hydras ? 

in the collecting habits of squirrels? 

in the marriage customs of ancient peoples ? 

in corruption in government ? 
in leisure time? 
in taxes ? 

too n-eljf the ^estion, "How interested could you get ?" is 

S^aroMeisSf ^ 

awav o j water? (Is arsenic in water sixtv mil -'a 

e^^^^rtovo“otT4es?r *8ttel,ydrarpffl Sh^^Sd 

snaS an taxes?) If these seem strange questions to 

h Wlf one S tten^®'fo‘iMn happened when a mw did ask 
the h^ra a Abraham Trembley wondered about 

^ndS^ ' "**®*^®«®®P“= creature found in ditches and stagnant 






amateur naturalist, and it was sheer 
caused him to look at the tiiy creature 
^ f Uncertain whether Hydra was an animal or a 
^nt, it occurred to him to cut it in two and see if the 

K natural conclusion would 

^ a plant. However, thou|^ he found the parte 
an^fhlf hi found ^at they devoured live water fleS, 

^«nau before. It was only after 
^<^es, lasting for more than three years, thgt he 
finally concluded that Hydra was, in fact, an animal. 

of toterest you more than the habits 

'"■ “I™ to o» Prt,. 

s?“.ls£S^ ‘|:^So;2^3^°o^« 

simple ^eSi^*tI»t co^ the kind of 
answered yes or m »«..w v.r^^** * computer and 

contented himself with a comr«rff.?*tl^ happened if Trembty had 
in half? I cyrt the hydra 

questiow What will banned t j J®?” »a»portant 

to set out on a “Me 

elusion. Similarly if *? ^ satisfy!^ con- 

answers to the quertion ofVe^^r.S®^^^ superficial 

exercise 

would^^?^^U^ tend^ article that you 

think of about it. ^ questions you can 

»««»». SS2?it”5»1Sir ““■>'•■»' 



Becoming a Walking Question Marir 



choice o/tc^a.****^^Srf often'^sMciSii’ *” ®**®“ allowed a 
school or as you be^ to f.!if«i SIk ^ as you go on in 






uted to write or speak about the possfbUity of life in outer soace What 
Muld you say abobt it? If you answer is a cold "noSnfc * und^Se 
Stw could you say about It? " is too general.^ All rteht 

Bf/in outer space thit^w^d 
oe interesting to try to answer? Jot down two or three* 

others who raised questions about this 

unknown. Harlow Shataey. 
we^r of the Harvard Observatory from 1921-52* and oast nresidetrt of 

Association for the Advancement of Science, considered the 
make to life beyond earth. Read the selection by 
^ questions come close to those the ^ 

®f ® Fourth Adjustment'* by Harlow Shapldy from 

The American Scholar" (Autumn, 1956); pp. 453-45?T ^ 



I. 

1 . 



n, 

1 . 



VOCABULARY 

selection. Using ^r 

dictionary, define them In the context the writer has used. 

" ^ ® meanings, of which Shapldy 

common ^ *« «««« in lesstt 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

o2“wlS" lSt'’oK^n ta^? ““ “"‘er planets ? 

reasoning does he use to set forth his opinion (cause and 

offl??* w^®^* «*^,‘le<>“ctlon)? What evldmce dOM he 

Offer? What are his conclusions? 

*’ *** changes In man's beUefs about the universe "a^just- 

.•vtniriiro***** '"k we able to send rockets into space« some few men have 

*P““« ^ “'«• I" «>* foWing seleK Jota^e 

T% ^ 1 7^ material could he have included in the intro- 

^Iked about. bK yw berfTto 
the problem of the writer faced with the job of Intr^cine 

Included masses of * 
K<S^anrs*cffil^?T 9 E’]J, New York, 
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QUESTIONS FQt^ DISCUSSION 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



^^4 ^ fascinating aspects of 

Project Mercury?’* Why? p « w* 

Mle says that **The major common denominator^ 

S®* seven men were experienced flyers* ** 

strws the differences Instead of the similarities 
among the Astronauts ? 

How did p^e arrange his material? That Is, what gulQlttg 

whafSlif PJ^esent his Introduction? 

What does he do besides just describing the men? 
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^ writing f(Jr an audience of seientista. how 

*“*■ “ «“<lience of 12 - 

year old D0J8? 



From QnaaHna to OniniAn 

«. wy to an opinion about a new subject, or re~ 

n?*****” riw^ takes adjusting, toitlallyyou 
2 Sr!I?*“* 5 f^ 5 ?^* 2 * ^ twt'we considered, a^ your 

to usual ptfhs or strike out on^eHn^ to 
S?,P^*** may become lost or contosed in a tangle of pro- 

One solution can iLd to Mother 

gf^Umnj^ that problem to turn may have side Issues that lead 
tor^r to more ^plex problems, and suddenly a myriad of new 
westtoos present themselves to you. -v «« «» new 

y e mpto , would your attitude be if your school 
om»d^ to stop serving lunches 7 What proUems would 

™1| B 1^ the solution of these problems lead to 
8tm otber problasis ? ) 



,11 at an opinion, and a question, after 

** "**y *“ answer that is an 

question to optolon.'you may 

**y follow the author's tMnirfnff and 
peniaps go be^nd it by aski^ questions like these: * 



On Shapl^ 

i* a* What conditions caused life to 
emerge on earth? 



b» Might these conditions come about 
in outer space? 

c« Are the conditions for 
creating life on earth 
unchan^g? 

2* a« As man studied the universe^ 

what acQustments in his thinking 
did he have to make? 



b. Why were they so dlTficult to 
make? 



c. 



What other questions 
can you think of based 



on your answers to 
**a" and "b"? 



OnPlUe 



3* a. What requirements did NASA 
establish for prospective As* 
tronauts? 



b» Because all seven Astronauts 
met the same requirements^ were 
they alike in all ways ? 



4« a» What were the distinctive 
and unique characteristics 
of the Astronauts? 



c« Were their differences 
more impressive than 
their siniilarities ? 



b« How did these characteristics 
aid the NASA program? 



c» CXice again, what other 
questions can your an* 
swers to "a" and '*b” 
provoke? 



V ^'[IS***?^**^ selecttons Shapley asked 

^ life on other alanets, te^se he 
beeves, as he decides in the next to last ...uratgraidt, that It could 



.. *«»oes the curiosity of the reader by asUns. "What 
^ man ^ u^ge to b^rt pilot, past en|^r. part 

»ciMitl^part,®ilnea pig--and part hero--and do 
e<^al J^ce to each of ^ dlrerse and demanding roles that was 
ttrust upon to? " The reader goes <m beduse he expects 
that the <fiestliaa will be answered. 

Thouj^a question is not an opinion, bow many of the answers 
to toe questions you raised would be opinions? 



EXERCISES 

1. Wtat kinds of <yiestions could you ask about some of these 
subjects: 

the 30 hour week space travel smoking 

the latest movie film censorship the 18*year*old vote 

2. Write a one*sentence opinion on "Something I»ve never con* 
sidered seriously before^ " (Note: Please do consider it 
before you write the opiniono 



To Sum Up 

To arrive at an opinioz^ then: 

Im Aak questions about 3rour subject; 

2. decide which answer or answers seem most sensible to 
you; 

state your opinion as concisely as possible. 

Now, perhaps, you can put these principles to use^ 



ASSIGNEE FOR SPEAKING! Making Reports 

have seen that for dealing with any topic, you probably 
from the assigned subject to raising and answering 
^esti^ about it. One of the most frequent assignments you are 
iikelyto have, in and out of school, is to present information to 
an audience in a report of some kind. Life is ftiU of reports, and 
you may cherish the private suspicion that many of them would 
make mb^tates for sleeping tablets. Reports don't have 
to be (iili; it all depends on the kinds of questions you raise and 
anraer about the material to be presented. The questions you 
ask youraelf in preparing a report can lead you to useful and not 
necessarily uninteresting opinions that you may support with the 
Mdence you have found. This assignment should help you with 
t^ pralems of finding and presenting information that should 
0ttr&ct your Jl8t6H6rs &nd S66ni prctfitablo to 

Your teacher may assign different types of reports to several 
members of the class and ask all members to make suggestions 
and comments when you have heard the reports. For specific 
suggestions about planning, presenting, and evaluating the 

7^ should refer to the section in your Speech Manual 
on "Maidng Repoits. " ^ r 

Here are some possible assignments: 

1. a report on an author whose work you are studying in 
literature 

2. a repori on a special interest or hobby 

3. a report on an important event-past, present, or 
future 

4. a report on an interesting or useful object that you can 
display and explain to the class 

5. a report on school activities for your own class or for 
other groups 
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Leflson 2 



Devcloplnff Your Opinion 



ever heard someone rave about a film you 

3W stated his re- 

factors, did you ever object. "Yes^ but that's just 



Often it is not *just his opinion" that you object to, but an 

•^ms to you unsupportable. For example, which of 
the following statements seem supportable and which do not? 

1# No one has yet seen the other half of the 
2m Man will x^ach tho moon soon# 

8, Man will reach the moon soon if most of the money 

appropriated for space explorations is spent on the moon 
project* 

4. Reaching the moon will create more problems about space 

travel than it will solve. ™ 

5. No one haa direct evidence that life exists on other galaxies. 

longer doubt but that whenever the plmics. 
j^en^ry and climates are right on a [danet's surftice, 
life will emerge and persist. " 

7. I hate cheese. 

8* teeHhird of the world's children suffer from malnutrition. 
8* No one should go hungry. 

He's notl^ but an old windbag. 

11. All movies with happy endings are bad. 

12. All movies with un^ppy are bad. 

13. ^ould rather see a movie on TV than in a regular theater. 
*4. mterruptions for TV commercials destroy the mood of 

niany serious films. 



EXERCISE 

sentences that can be answered *'True" or "False." 
2. Which sentences state purely personal preference or taste? 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 



1 . 

2 . 

8 . 



Cm you think of any features that the remaining sentences 
siiaro? 



Which sentences would be easiest to prove? 

Wch would be the easiest to write a two-page composition 



often carries the cminotation "purely 
l^rsonal or w^* or "prejudice. " At this point, ttteo, it imight 
be eaalM to distinguish between opinioas that are purely 
^ spring better than fall, " or "I hate cheese") 
and those that can be supported by something other your 
purely personal, or subjective, reaction (The U.S space program 
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on reaching the moon but on more general 
SK5 .1 ®L .^^ BtPect attoM Is a better book 

pSSSSii^UUSSBX’” " "1 •“ •>•0 «■»<« to- 

a haiH?*^^!**?^^”***.*?*”* “ ‘Vlnlon that Is to be used as 



JttBt the factS a ma*am! 



Here la a chart of the caloric content of some foods: 



one carrot: 25 

one piece of chocolate candy: 110 

a three-inch piece of pizaa: 300 

one serving of broccoU: 25 

one glass of buttermilk: 85 

a strawberry malt: 400 

a cup of unsweetened tea; OO 

a patty melt: $25 

one orange: 75 

six french fries: lOO 



c^d suK»^ following statements you 



1. ^oets have more calories than fruits and vegetables. 

«• SS®*®® ‘^®® '^P bo4y has stored, 

o, feting takes super-human efforts because aH the 
foods are chockfUU of calories. 

4. The eating habits of teenagers reflect their always- 
presentg always-huge need for energy^ but these 
teenage habits can lead to overweight adults. 



WMch st^ments might serve as the central idea or thesis for an 
essay? Choose the one you would find easiest to develop. 



^ch of the next group of sentences could you also use (either 

M It u written or in a more detailed form'Mo'snptochrt4the>thehia 
you chose in the above list? •upporiarae tnesis 



!• Teenage girls rely heavily on salads^ desserts, and 
snacks for their main noontime meal. 

^ P®** sixtewi— year-old girls in 

are overwe^^*^ ^ tSayaanw age 

3. ^ercise can use up fat that the body has stored. 

4. Drive-ins just do not sell anything that is not fattenins— 
except coffee and toa. 






6 . 

7, 

8, 
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SSSftSSSiI" ‘*“”' * “'»»'»-™* «>”•• » o» 

lees heart disease than do Californians 
fVJods low In calories are often hi^ in pricM. 

true *“ ‘®>^«l«olo«y pops up. R may he 

stop off at the nearest ^ the students in your school 
and c<&e A a wnf ? dr^-ln every afternoon for a hamburger 
f) 0 iM ^ ®™P^® head-count could prove or dlsorove the * 

*"* proving this second sta;s- 
statement could, in fact, he 

sent^S^ «P to «ltotlngulsh between 

exercises 

Eacerdae 1. 

be 8u^Sted*aK^^S?^Jl!i^ ®“ 

folWta^ lirt: ” Separate the facts from dplnions in the 

’ nn?* *’*'*®* * movie ticket is $1. 25, 

* Thf 2?*'^® l’«tog shown is Lord of the Flies. 

■ SSS'bSSrJS^.^sfasHSins; 

* be^een Portland and Seattle is 177 

* tw stoles of freeway driving is more 

rSf oT® *“?‘l^'lmlle8 of mountain travel. * 

* .ifcf- National Forest gets more rain than anv 

to the Continental uSfted States. ^ 

’ Forest owes its charm to the 

jmount of rain it receives. •« w «w 

frant^ii*' World War n were all working 

The 11AA Jfc be first to develop the atom bomh. 

* tt^TOr. ^ ***“ **®“ ^ ® shortened 

‘ Sa^neciliSJaSr *" War ff was a tragic 
Exercise 2 
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*^***>*po*e 8entcne«8 statbig opiaiotu or JndiiiMnla about tho 
■cb^ Then compare the Mots to ■mwM^ 
need to support each of the opinion statemenU. 

2 , two OP t^e facts in iupfwrt of the opliiloM 

iast week in Lesson 1. 



assignment for writing 

j ^ opinion statements formulated by the sroup 

and write a paragraph in which you support it. Use facts 
^l^ested by the first group, and add any others you think of. 
Include exam ple s whenever 3 wju can. 

You may If you wish write your paragrai^i in support of the 

opinion you stated in Lesson L t-* 



Lesson 3 



Assumptiona and Onfaiiong 

You may remember, from your study of reasoning last year, 
decisions on assumptions. When you selected 
tro Most Useftil Citizen in the community you made your choices 
because of your assumptions about what services are most 
Important, In the paragrajdis you wrote in the last lesson you 
expessed opinions based on your assumptions about lAM a 
sciml should be like. Assumptions lie behind every opinion you 
TOld and every decision you make, even in such relatively 
simplor decisions as what color of clothes you buy. If you select 

f. of a purple because it goes better with 

tne otttfim you already own;, you work from the assumption that 
harmonizing colors are more attractive than colors that clash, 

4 .U toow, too, that some assumptions are more widely hdd 
than others. For examfde, which of these assumptions do you 
think is acc^ed by moxw people in the world; 

Some kind of government is necessary to any society. 
Monarchy is the best form of government. 

Democracy is the best form of government. 

Totalitarian dictatorship is the best form of government. 

How does the assumption people accept about government 
in a country affect the decisions they make for their own 
country? 

^ lo the following speech deUvered over the radio, a fkmous 

wrtter Md speaker ei^res the problem of assumptiens and 
their influence on action; 






C. 8. W. from 

fiftif W Mtcmlflari Co.« New Yorl^ 19S3*) 



QUESTIONS FOR DlSCtlSSlOy 



L 



Lewis these idess In s radio speech* Csn you tell 

ri It thst it wss tnteddsd to be heard by an audience 

52? ^ What would b^robably have 

do^ dilterm^ fi he had intended this talk for a reading 
audience ? These points nay hcdp you; 



Can tell from the organization of the material? 

Are the transitions different ftrom the transitions he miOxt 
h&ve used If this were an essay to be read? 

How is the language suited to a listening audience ? Flhd 
sentences you think he might have worded differently In 

&Q 0SSfty^ 

What does he do to make the listeners feel that he has the 
same concerns they have ? 



2* What Is the central idea In Lewis’s speech? 

3. What kind of support does he offer for his main ? 
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4 . 



to your last year, you learned about reasoning patterns. 

H you set up a principle-instance pattern In the examples Lewis 
gives, you mi£^ find something like this: 



People ought to keep their promises. 

You promised to do this. 

Therefore you are wrong not to do iU (or. You ought to do it, ) 

to M argument, where does the difference arise, according 
to Lewis<*«in the first premise (the principle) or in the second 
premise (the instance) ? Is the argument that the principle is 
vnroiyf or that this is not a true instance in which the principle 
should apply? Which pren44e is most open to argument? 



5 # 



Lewis is talking about assumptions that are wioeiy or universally 
accepted. Are they assumptions people mij^ have different 
^anions about? If not, wl^ does he spend time discussing 
toem? Is he reminding people of ideas they may not realize 
th^ accept, or is he presenting entirely new ideas ? Is he 
making any assumptions he does not talk about or support? For 
aaample, does his point rest on any of the following assumptions: 



People are capable of thin|dng (as trees, rocks, fish, and 
animals are not). 

Peoide are interested in their ideas. 

Peoide frequently quarrel. 

Nobody wants to be preached at. 

Kight and wrong are different. 

People respond to each other's actions. 

Peoide make Judgments about each other. 

Why doesn't he elaborate an<l kip|to‘i*t ihetfe' aiisumptioniBi? ' ' 



Arguing the Arguable 

Recopizlng assumptions is relatively easy, and you can also 
t^, if you think about it, how widely an assumption is 
iiKeiy to be accepted. The problem arises when you try to build 
an essay or a speech on a belief that is commonly accepted. Of 
course, u you expect an audience to agree with you when tar have 
explained your reasons for what you believe, your point must rest 
cm assumptions you both hold. At if the audience ali^ac(y be- 
lieves something, what else cum you say about it? 

If your topic is "war, " and your opinion "war is bacL" then 
^ f plagued with the problem, "How can I develop that 

opinion? Part of the solution lies in your choice of topic. As 
you work through the exercises that follow, try to find some guides 
for choosing opinions which can be most easily and tolly developed. 

EXERCISES 

Exercise 1: 



Which of the following would be generally held assumptions. 
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and which would be arguable? C. S, Lewis says that some 
assumptions are universally accepted^ This exercise does not ask 
you to go that far* Just indyicate wldch are generally or widely 
accepted; 



a« ^rder is wrong* 
b* Stealing is wrong* 

c* Convicted murders should receive the death penalty* 
d« All high school graduates should know how to write well* 
e* The best way to win freedom is to revolt* 
f* Freedom is better than tyranny* 
g* Cigarettes can cause lung cancer* 
h* Young people should not smoke* 
i* Good health should be the goal of all young people* 
j. Work promotes character* 

1* Could the sentences which would provoke an argument be 'ived 
as a thesis (central idea for a paper) ? Could their opposites 
be used (e* g* . "Convicted murderers should not receive the 
death penalty")? 



2* Can you determine what premises underlie the arguable state- 
ments? (The premises for c mi^ be "murder is wrong; 
people who murder should be punished; fnurdt r ers 

protects society* ") 



2« What Wnd of proof (sKam|de« Ineidwt^ deductive ressmilngj 
c^e-elfect reasoning, for SKample) ooold you offer in support 
of the statements that can be argued? 

4* Look now at the remaining sentences^ Could yca. 
argue their opposite? Are they gensimlly «ooepled 



5* Try to picture yourself attempting to mplaln to a school or 
oommnnity organiaatlon that m u rder is nad* Could you do it 
without sounding pompons? ff so, how? 



If most people sLwady believe what you want to tell them, what 
remalna for you to say? True, people rich in eaperience can say 
so m et h i n g unic^e about the most common, most generally accepted 
smement* !3ut what they say is >ist that— unique: the approach 
they take to the old suhj^ allows for a new development* If you 
wa|rt to try writing about generally held assumptions, then, be sure 
toleeve yourself somewhere to go* For most inexperienced writers, 
trying to build an essay or a speech on a widely accepted beli^ 
loads to a dead end. 




I 

i 



Exercise 2; 



Some generally accepted opinions come to the brink of being 
facts, hi the next group of sentences, work out: 

1* why they are close to being factual statements— is it their 
meaning, their degree of acceptance, or their wording? 
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2. ^ you could convert them to workable thesis statements. 
You will, of course, have chanj^e the orij^lnal wordina, 
sometimes the meaning. Will you need to make them more 
specific? 

Here are the statements; 



a. Poetry is sometimes hard to understand, 
b« War causes hardship, 

c. Some books are fun to read, 

d. Hard work pays ol^ 

e. A good athletic program is important for all students. 

f. Good idiysical education is important for all students, 

g. Science has made many advances^ 



thou|^ an experienced writer can begin anywhere, 
™ ®»st obvious statement, he can rely on his livi^ and 
wrttl^ **{^rtence to ta ke him into original territory. Your attempt 
to^^ipn with a stale statement, however, may lead only to frustra* 



Eaerdse S; 

^ opJnioos could be divided neatly into two categories'*- 

not-aocepted— the job of finding a workable thesis 
be sinyllfled. But nothing about good writing, except perhaps 
tnit yon syt each sentence with a capital letter, is simple. Would 
these next statements are accepted, not-accepted, or 



a. People should be free to travel whenever they want to and 
can afford to. 

The schools are teaching worthless material, 

c. All men are created equal. 

d. We should try to promote brotherhood, 

e. Federal standards for education should be established, 

f. Federal aid for local education can solve more problems 
than it would create, 

g. To prevent cheating is the responsibility of the student, not 
the teacher, 

1, F^r c, can you think of places or groups where opinion would 
be all one way or another ? If you were writing a paper or pre- 
paring a speech, for what audience might you choose "All men 
are created equal as a thesis ? FOr what audience might it be 
a pompous choice? 

2, If your local PTA were discussing "Federal aid to education, ” 
tod 3JM were asked to speak to them on the topic, what prior 

knowledge about the group would be helpftil to you in nintinfryg 
your speech? ^ r b 
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B^cts snd ftssuznptionSf thdii^ ato rolAtsd iii tliASo w a v b to 
ySS?^m^wSs*r '*****'* “ "*■ ®*^'*****^ prineiiSa tor 



# 



an opinion is not a f)act« but facts can support opinions: 

^ certain assumptions 

underlie the opinions we discuss* 



When you develop a topic or a subject* then: 

• decide wtot your opinion is about ft; dtmft forget to ask your- 
self questions about the subject; 

. check to see whether you have a genuine opinion, not 

- a fact* or 

** A generally accepted assumption; 

• fmd out possible audience reactton to your opinion before you 

plan your presentation. ^ ^ 



AgSIGNMENT FOR WRITING 



^ teacher* choose one of the following 



assignments: 



1. audience* C.S. Lewis uses general terms 

(paragraph 6 ) Make the ierma 

Specific in this way: discuss the right and wrong of cheating 
by presenting your opinion about one of these sentences: 



a. E w the students vdio cheat know that cheating is wrong, 
D 41 The only reeson that studente hesitate to chest is that 
they are afraid of being caught. 

c. Even if no one in authority were present* most students 
would refrain from cheating. 

d. Preventing cheating is the responsibility of the student. 

Some of the papers may be presented to the class. Write* 
therefore* as if you were addressing your fellow students; use 
examples and illustrations they will be familiar with. 

(As an altemative to this assignment* a group of students may 
prepare a symposium discussion on the honor system. ) 



2. If you are fa mili a r enough with different civilizations and ages* 
prM^ evidence in opposition to (or support of) Lewis's state- 
”??? that different civilizations and different ages 'liave only 
slightly different moralities." 



3. Clmracterize one of the following characters from fiction, 
using as your central idea* " had in mind 

some kind of Law or Ruld of fair play or decent b^viour 
or morality . , , Huck Finn* 0<iysseus* Mark Antony. 
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4. 



5 , 



^ma that you mu^ define "fair*' for a ioreign etudent who 
^^8 hut ^ difficulty grasping the abstract 

term. Define the word by describing an incident that was 
resolved fairly or unfairly. 

******* wrong— ttirt la, (a) could 

an a^on be rl^ in one given attuatton but wrong In another? 
Wi-.(b) <^ld moral law ever cmitradlct legal law? isr nWt^ 
ycwr poaitlon tor either (a) or (b), pm™ 



Preparing your paper 

***‘2?*?S?V ^ architect fita the atiueture to 

et nicture o r dealgn or pattern of bla writing to the idea he wanta 
^ rhetoric courae, you have atudled varloua 

K«erallaatl«m and aupport, com- 
^ ae and effect, examplea, deftod^ 

5^ * y? j?**” ** write, decide which of the organlalng methoda 

SBSignment. Your answer may help you choose 

^ develop. Think through careftiUy the patten 
that will best fit the assignmc^ you choose. 



Lesson 4 



Your Honest 

f- ought. Any truth 
IS better than make-believe. Tom Hyde, the tinker, stand- 

ing ^ fi^i^bwSa was asked if he had anything to say. 

4 *®^®**®4 ^said he, ’^o remember to make a knot 

in their thread before they take the first rtitch.” His 
companion's prayer is forgotten. 

from Walden, Thoreaut 

th.n aa^e with Thoreau that "any tiruth la better 

*“ accord with that aaaumptla 
difficulties, ^^ether you are preparing a class 
** writing an advertisement, or cancelling one date in 
hm temptation to be less than totally honest may 

floito^fV^..?if Giving In to the temptation leada to all^ 

sorts of rationalizing about behavior. As C. S. Lewis put it. 

The truth is, we believe in decency so much— we feel the 
pressing on us so— we try to shift the re- 
spon^bility. For you notice that it's only for our bad 
b^vior that we find all these explanations. We put our 
^d temper down to being tired or worried or hungry: we 
put our good behavior down to ourselves. 
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co>irse, that evipryone "believes In 
?T^* *;eTOg^ee that one's work somehow ought to 
be one's owm U you claim that you have stripped down sour owT 
r or s^ed your own dress, it is because you have really done 

»~n« b^se you are trying to pass off s^Une else's ^pto- 
ouct as your own. « k* v 



in TOiting—especlally In writlt ^ the more difficult 

distinction between tnith and make-b^eve. 
brtween ye^ yoursdlf and pretandiagi becomes- sw fUsaythat-you can- 
or perceive tt. you may think it unnecessuy to^ 

’'**■*' ™ ®*“ because you beUeve that it is 

fSJ^r4?“SS2,* reccgalzlng the line between honesty and 

(Mllcult. .or both teacher and student, it may help you 
to mull over these examples: ^ 



Suppose you came across these statements in 
Why might they appear to be pretentious ? 



student themes. 



i* Sea is Hemingway’s best book. 

6. 1 hough the Reconstruction era in American IfiLstory is 

^ obvious to anyone who studied that period 
ttot i^hout the carpetbagger^ post-^war aciyus^ment would 
nave been simple. 

3. Mark Twain’s intention was not to ridicule society but 

a ® i>oy’s adventure story in Huckleberrv Finn. 

4. since the discovery of electricity has an in^ntion 
shown as much promise as this one. 



^^7^0 these sentences were not intentionally 
instances they pretended to know something 
hey didn t. Consider these questions, for example, on 1 and 3: 

best.mean? Unless a student has read all. 
Hemlnsway’s boolw. can he legitimately claim that any 
^ ^ the student could 

vfif^ ® ^ ^ the Sea and still remain within the limits of 

1^ own knowtedge? How does a student know what Mark Twain’s 
intention was ? Did Twain tell him? 



3^ suggest that the other sentences be changed to 
lit the writer’s knowledge and experience ? 



E XERCISE 

1. R^ord one of the sentences above to state a thesis you think a 
student ml^t support with the knowledge he has ? 

three papers (in other subjects as well 
as English); do you find aity examples of hidden pretense? If 

so. restate one or two so that they are within the limits of 
your knowledge. 
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A Stitch in Time 

•*—1?^*^^®® f?*®**^ conalderation before you beflln to write can 
stew you away trom subtle and unintentional dishoneatv Firot a 

the § 25 , and 

“” "-I—- «>»«■. 

Aese thesie etetenente retpiire you to prove 
*®« '">* flret ftocei^ to ^ 

tto reader 

Ihatea<). consider thesis sUtements like these; 

narrative fits the characters and 
„ ™*n« of the book." or 

akUl in the book is apparent in 



tmm WAiiaa MSV OvCAj MlC TC 

glinqiMes of man's struggle with nature* 



alwaw^trviflfS^I^ goneral subjects to write about. 

ad^iatety handle. 

or belief ywTd^^t^lmAi^ that forces you to feign knowledge 
smm>m Jf* ‘ honestly have. T^nat counts to your audlence-M. 

^*coS2SStto^^’‘]j' **“* audience is tl^eacher--is 

throut^i toe filter of 



And Nothing But the Truth 

5.^ £1 KTsas; as2 & 

woiildta« In.***® P”“®“ objectively, you mi^ realise that you 

“®*‘* 'o*-ceftil, more ^retolkrgnments to ^ 
ycwr paper if you write what you really iirfnv «ou must imour 

thought the book dull, but you would have to 
invent reasons to claim tSat it was <«citi^ ^ISl 



[ErIc 
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the problem objectively««*yoa also know that under the beet clr 
cuxnetancee it ie difficult to diepleaee authority. 

What can you do? 

\ 

« — ^ ^ * better poaltlon to dlaegree 

~ careltaUy why the teacher--or atiyone elae" 

ml^ «nd the book esciting? In preaentliig your own mhiian. 
WCT ^yw mnkea better case if you concede this possibUity first, 
tod toen describe 3 rour own reaction? Or suppose rou are to . * 
the review orally. Could you point out udiy^ to Jackin the 

Iv ^ ^ fifth# the plot would seem slowmovlng? 
characters would seem lifeless? why io the ai!ke 
citos the y^bulary would be Ine^ You would no looser 

Justbe telling the teacher what you think she does or doss not want 
ycc would be directing your remarks about something to 

tstt^ you csn try to 

find yourself with s majority opinion, soms- 
toes w^ s mttK^ ones in s wfaUs you may svon bs tota^ 

^ in^ancss, you wlUbs mors likely fobs sttsetlss 
ayw My you have to say and not what you ou^." You can 
** taotfhl, graosibl as possiUs. But what you say 
Must bs yours»»"any truth is better than make-believe." ^ 

1 — 5^^ expressed or even formed an opinion, do you 
have uob^tion always to ks9 it unchanged? Is changing your 
mind inconsistent, therefore necessarily wrong? b "S(Uf R^race" 
£merson wrote: 

A fo^h consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored 
Jyimie statesmen and philosophers and divines. With con-^ 
smency a great soul* has simply nothing to do. He ma> as 
wll concern himself with 1^ shadow on the wall. Speak 
j™t you think now in hard words, and tomorrow speak what 
tomorrow t h i nk s in hard wor^ again, thoufl^ it contradict 
eroiyt Itoday. '*Ah# so you shall be sure to be 

muwddrstood? Is it so bad. then, to be misunderstood? 
O^gewas was misunderstood, and Socrates, and Jesus, 
and Luther, and Copernicus, and Galileo, and Newton, and 
every pure and wise spirit that ever took flesh. To be great 
is to be misunderstood. ... * 

^oriences can make you change your mind? Have you 

reconsidered a government policy^ 

Nam or the space program or desegregation? 
reconsider such policies from 
ttoe to time? What kinds of evidence should you have before 
changing your mind? 

Sometoes. even in the course of trying to prove a thesis, 
you can discover evidence that leads you to a modification of or 



origtoal premise. What to do? 

M or turn around. Be consistent by continulnff to Question the 
^ quertlon even youreeU; be l^naMe^y 
changing your opinion when the situation or the evidence wa«^ it. 

A Difference of Ontninw 

H you tove carefully considered a question and arrived at an 
optnim then And that you dUagree with some or most of^our 

i”n? w" **“* y®“ probably wrong? wni 

opwi^?*^ tMnUng about a subject always lead peopleto the same 

tod*-’duality in our complex 

8erwh^i7Z^«'^*.,2S* SievensoS. As you read 

mem, see wh^er you find differences of opinion. Try to Wn tf> the 

thesis upon which each Is based. i" w**. ixyrojocareme 

Carey ftom Modem Essays; 
eo. John Gerber; Scott. Foresman, New Yorl^ 1957.) ■’ ' 



^W^*?Thtok- Piece^’ by Adlai Stevenson from 

wnai ; i mnR , ed. R, Keith Kane; Harper and Bros., New York, 1956.) 
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QUESTION S FOR DMCIBBIOn 

^ SSLf***”*** ““*• *»•• writap «K~ 

Miitanca. Try to find on aetuol a«n» 

iSSf ?*•**“ *® •‘***« **»• «ithor«8 theoit. 

2?J!f ?*• 2??^ ^ ?•*** **<*cl« «t«nd boyoBd the anOio- *3 

attitude about indtvtduelism? s 

^ e*I«kti^***^'* batween "masB mind" and 

How doee Stevenson treat education and the mass mind? 

agreement ^ you find In the two essays ? What 
points of difference of opinion do you find? 

6. fa Stepson's thesis more or less limited than Cary's ? How 

*“ essays, especially the 

wrtwJ 7 **t» S? suggest a ditterence In purpose of the two 
y™”?7 to Jne ai^r more concerned wlth^i^asion In 
presenting his opinion ? Ey pinfn , 

nrM.‘‘?SS S*.*? tot *he reader know that he fa competent to ex- 

he*flSJ*Ma *to»t the mass mind? Where does 

d^r?? wf* u°®** Stevenson follow the same proce- 

dure? Why do you think he does or does not? 



4* 

5. 



7. 



8s 



o 
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ASSIGNMENT FOR SPEAKING OR WRITING 

In tiiose lessons you have seen that you can a r r ive at an 
opinion by asking yourself pertinent ques^ns and ftnHing answers 
that satisfy you* You have also seen that honest opinions may 
differ^ for people may find different answers to the same question* 
Now 3FOU will have an ojqx>rtunity to develop and express an 
opinion of your own on a subject that has attracted you* You may 
start with an idea suggested to you by Cary or Sevensoi^ or you 
may select a subject that has appealed to you from your other read- 
ing or your experience* The first step is to think and question; 
the second is to arrive at an answer that seems to you reasonable 
and supportable* 

W hen you have decided vdiat opinion you would like to try to 
express to the class, you are reac^ to ask the questions that will 
help you plan your speech or paper* First you will need to sum 
up the opinion as clearly as possible in a si^le thesis senterce* 
Write it down, and then stuefy it carefully to be sure it is the best 
statement you can make of your point of view* 

^Suppose, for example, that you have thought about the grading 

system in your sdhool and you have decided to recommend adapting 
the system of pass-fail marks instead of letter grades* If you 
phrase your thesis statement to read; "Ki^ school grades should 
be pass or fail, not letter grades," you may still need to raise 
some questions about it* Does the statement say exactly what you 
mean— or does it say a little more than you mean? Is it always 
true? Is it true for everyboebr and for all courses ? Do you need 
to take into account the circumstances in which it may not be true? 
Would prospective employers want a more specific evaluation? 
Would some students ‘^ike to know how well they actually did in a 
course? Do you need to qualify your verb? If you said miffht be 
better instead of should be^would the statement be improved? 

Would it be easier to support? Do you need'to take into account 
some of the objections people raise to pass -fail grades ? Do you 
want to rule out the desire of some students to measure their 
achievements against the achievement of the group? Do you really 
mean* the change siliould be made t>r mi^xt be better)under special 
circumstances like required courses such as English or physical 
education wdeh may not be a particular stu^nfs strong point? 
Perhaps if you put in a modifying phrase or clause you could come 
closer to making your opinion clear* If you add: 'Tn required 
courses" is your statement easier to support? Does a qualifica- 
tion allow you to recognize different opinions and still support 
your own? 

Even if you are not defending pass-fail grading you will need to 
examine your thesis sentence to sec whether it needs qualification* 
Do you want to coyer |11 instances, or can you qualify the state- 
nient to take care of the exceptions ? When you are satisfied that 
your thesis statement oepresses your honest opinion as exactly as 
possible, you are ready for the important quei^- Why do I ^- 
lieye this? Make a list of ^our reasons below your thesis statement* 
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Some menibers of fbe claaa may be asked to premnt their ' ' 
c^bi^ in speeches to tlw group the rest may out the Ideas 

•non rtSSrt rifxT°i!.y to prepare a speech tor this assignment, 

^uM|^,^er to the section in your Speech MSnual on “Spekes 

tt 3 ?og <fcre Writing 

nmjkJlf I?? * review your reaeone and see what 

aeema to ^ the moat etTectlve order in which to present thenu 
can you anticipate the attitudea your audience ia likely to have to- 
mibject or your opinion about it? Will they be already 
interMt^ to it and somewhat informed about it? If so. what 
you add to thrtr information^ or what new idea can you give them? 

¥ 4?* answer to these qr;estion 6 » check your thesis*- 

xs It so vddely accepted an assun^jtlon that there is nothing much 
^ would prdbably be wise to abandon this idea 

start over • But don't abandon it too <|iiickly; perhaps your 
experience gives you some unusual reasons for the opinion that can 
reWorce the genera)^agreement« If the class is not' tofbrmed on 
tM stioop or not alrea^r interested to it, can you arouse their 

enuaisiasm for it or open up a new area of knowle^e for them? 

* 

♦w !!!? differ with you, can you see wlqr 

opinions? Would it help you explain your 
MeM if ^ show that you are aware of other sides to the question? 

would be a good place to start. On the hot-rod subject, 
for example, would you stren^hen your own opinion by reviewing 
some of the main objections peoj^e make to hot-rods first and 
then answering them with your own views ? 

-.4-4^* yw prepaw ywm paper, here are acme posslbllttles you 
mi^ consider for helping your readers see that this is a 
genuine opiniox^ not a whim: 

How did I happen to become interested in this subject? 

What do I know about it? Have I special experience or have I 
niade special study? 

How did I check out these reasons to conclude t^a t thev were 
valid? 



Wl^ is this Important— tO; me or to the class ? 

How can I hegto the paper to focus attention on what I want to 
say? 

How can I conclude it so that it leaves the impression I want 
to make? 



As you do with aU papers, read this one over carefblly to 
check for spelling and mechanics. Remember that origtoality is 

fto^ but NOT IN SPELLING^ hi spelling and punctuation, be a 
conformist ! o t— -# 




i 
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RHETORIC CURRICULUM V 






UNIT II 
Leifon 1 



THB Aummci 



What diffarence doei tha audiaaca make ? Thia qaaatiea ia ao gaaarai 
that the only way to arriva at a aaaaikla aa/iwar ia to traaalata tiia quaatioa 
into apecific inatancaa. Suppoaa that you ^lad aohmtaarad to maka apaachaa 
and write atatemanta for tha aafaty camp^iga apoaaorad by your achool. 
Would you maka tha aama apaach or wHta axaatly tiia aama atatamaat 
about aafaty maaauraa for all thaaa audiaacaa: 

a third grade claaa ia tha alamaatary achool? 

your own claaa? 

tha achool aaaambly? 

tha PTA ? 

a public maating of people ia your city? 
an article for your ochMl pfipar? 
an article for tha city paper? 

What would you do differently? Would you atraaa different aafaty maaaurae 

for tha different groupa? For which gioupa, for example, would you 
atraaa: 

care in croaaing atraata? 
aafa driving? 

removing hasarda in tha home? 
keeping firat*aid matariala hwady? 
obeying atreet aigna and traffic lighta? 
removing fire haaarda ? 
knowing how to aummon aid? 
knowing how to reach a place of aafaty? 

Wly would you chooae different material for thaaa audiaacaa? Thiakiag 
about thia quection leada you to tha important matter o} what ia different 
about the varioua groupa. What thinga are ob^N*ioualy true of tha third 
grade, for example, that are not true of tha PTA? What diffaranca would 
the age of the group make? Perhapa a few mor« axamplaa will help 
you define the differencea: 

1. Your claaa wanta the PTA to aponaor a field trip for your group 
to the atate capitol to aee the legialature in aeaaion. (Sponsor maanw 
foot the bill for tranaportation and provide extra chaparonaa)i if y^it 

were repreaenting your claaa to aak the PTA for help, would you give any 
of theae reaaona: 
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Th6 trip would bo oducotionAl; it would onrich your knowlodgo 
of political decition* making in ways not possible in the classroom. 

It would be fun to travel together, lunch together in the hotel, 
and look around the capital city. 

The trip would not be very expensive. 

You could write up your experiences for the town and school papers 
afterward. 

are willing to make special preparation in reading a nd study 
beyond the class work you have already done. 

You could meet your representatives. 

Your class helped with the PTA carnival in the fall which raised 
funds for various activities. 




Other schools have made such trips. 

Your principal thinks it is a good idea. 

It is always fun to miss a day of school; it breaks the routine. 

Would you decide not to use some of these reasons? Why? What charac- 
teristics of the audience would make you decide which to use and which 
to reject? If you were explaining to your class why such a trip would be 
good to make, would you use the same reasons you select for the PTA 
audience? What reasons would you include for them? Can you explain 
v^y you might choose different reasons if you were talking to the class? 
Are there better reasons than any of these? 

2. During Education Week you are asked to write a feature article 
for the town paper about your school. Which of the following points would 
you consider important to make about your school? 

Your basketball team wins the championship almost every year. 

You put out a school paper and an annual. 

Students can major in any one of many subjects. 

Your school offers advanced placement courses in science, matii, 
English, history, and langjiages. 

The football team receives enthusiastic support from the student 
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bodyi there is & strong pep club and boys' cheering group. 
Opftdcs distributed every nine v/eelc8« 

Your school has an active chapter of the National Honor Society, 
and every year you have a number of National Merit Scholars. 

Some students object to the regulations on conduct and activities. 

Nobody is very enthusUstic about the food in the school cafeteria. 

A number of faculty members are working with curriculum study 
projects and trying out new experimental programs. 

The junior class sponsors a prom every spring. 



Tlw year ends with a senior week of activities featuring breakfast 
and a Cc mmencement program. 



U you would leave out some of this information^ can you explain why? 

If you were writing to a friend your own age in another city to describe 

^ur school, would you make the same selections? Why would you ehoos 
different material, if you would? 



3. After the last basketball game between your school and a rival 
school in another town, a fight took place between a group of students 
schools. In a letter to the editor of your town paper the 
officers of the PTA and the presidents of several town clubs severely 
criticiaed the conduct of the student body and urged that inter- school 
basketball games be discontinued. You disapprove of the conduct of the 
small number of students who fought, but you also are concerned with 
e rest of the student body. The editor of the paper is willing to publish 
a r«ply to the letter. First you wiU need to think through the situation 
and decide what defense you could honestly make. If you were writing 
the response, which of these approaches do you think would be best? 

1. Agree that no further inter- school games should be scheduled. 

2. Point out that the other school started the fight because their 
team was losing the game, and the students of your school were 
showing loyalty in defending the school against unfair attack 
and should not be criticized. 

3. Explain that the incident was not very important; conflicts are 
not unusual in situations of great excitement and high tension, 
and anyway nobody was badly hurt in the fight. 






■*'*'>'*» KTy K., ». 
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4* Agree that the conduct of the students who participated in the 
fight was to be condemned, but show that the entire student body 
should not be penalised for the misconduct of a small group; 
games should be continued, but measures could and should be 
taken to prevent a recurrence, 

5* EIxplain that the competitive sports program is beneficial enough 
to the school and the student body to justify continuing inter- 
school games even tliough the competition creates problems. 

In deciding what kind of answer to make, what audience would you be 
writing for— the student body? parents? townspeople not connected 
with the school? all these groups? Would you need to be concerned 
chiefly with fellow students or adults? What would you need to take into 

account about the audience in selecting the best way to answer the 
criticism? 

Wl^ do ^ need to consider about an audience? Now perhaps we can 
make some useful generalisatiops. For a moment we cm start from 
the other end and look at the opening paragraphs of several essays. As 

y®'* ask yourself what tiie writer was assuming about the audience 

he thought might read his words: 

1. From my boyish days I had always felt a great perplexity on 
one point in Macbeth, It was this:«»the knocking at the gate which 
succeeds to the murder of Duncan produced to my feelings an effect 
for which I could not account. The effect was that it reflected 
back upon the murderer a peculiar awfulness and a depth of 
solemnity; yet. however obstinately I endeavored to comprehend 

tkis, for many years I never could see why it should produce 
such an effect. 



*“■ paragraph with a summary of the plot of 
What is he assuming about the readers? 



2. Fishing is one of man's oldest occupations and fish stories 

entered folklore very early. Poets and nature fakers added their 

touches to marine superstitions that persist to our day. The 

popular press still cannot resist unsubstantiated stories of sea 
monsters,^ 
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»nd *" dMcrib* Mine «f tiie etruge habits of the octopus. 

M ***«»* *•*«“• Whet is he essoining ebout the r^ers 

and hit tubject? 

3o Don*t watte tympathy on the people who work at night. Since 
th^ go on duty when most people go to bed, they are tometimet 
pitied for the tacrifice they make. Don’t pity them. At any rate, 
don t pity me. I am one of them; for thirty y«aro I have worked 

in » New York City moming»newtpaper thop that doet not really come 
to life until after tundo 



* ditcuation of the pleasures of night 
work. What is he assuming about when his readers probably do their 
work? Is he writing for people who work at night or by day? 

QUESTIONS TO DISCUSS 

Writers seem to expect the audience to be already 
acquainted with the subj ect ? ^ 

the topicT^'** ***“ *“ **“ sJidience might like to know more about 

to .gree'!!S^'k'emT *“ 

to riolce^'^*? Sometimes it is difficult to put a word 

fi J tl“ A ^ ^ !! foUowing list, can you 

f ^ItM ot*.«*v "P **“ " »»Sience 

Sje arTd«: *“ ““ P'*P»'«“ *» communl- 

Age Talents bsterests State of Health Knowledge 
Economic Status Attitudes Profession 
ASSIGNMENT FOR WRITING OR SPEAKING 
Caioose one of the following assignments: 

Dreiire.Tto ** P*P®' i“ example 3 above. Be 
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2. Your school has been asked to prepare a television program in 
which a student interviews another student about the important features 
of the school. Suppose that you are chosen to take part in that program. 
You will need to work with another stui mt in the class; one of you 
should prepare to be the interviewer and pose the question; the other 
should answer them in the interview. You will need to work together to 
make a list of questions that will describe your school to the television 
audience. Present it to the class as if it were a final rehearsal for 

the program, and ask for comments on the materials you selected and 
the effect they think the interview would have on the audience. 

3. Prepare a talk or write a paper to be read to a junior high class 
of 9th graders who might enter your school next year and would like to 
know important points about the school. Present the talk or paper to 
your class and ask for their comments and suggestions. 

Whatever assignment you select, ask your classmates whether they 
think you have judged your audience wisely. If you make a talk, you 
should turn in to your teacher complete outline of your material. 
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Lesson Z 



What the Audience Knows 

In the last lesson you discovered that you can explain your ideas a 
little more intelligently W you give some taught to the kind of audience 
you want to reach* ~ specifically if you consider what kind of knowledge 
they already have» what their interests are likely to bey and udiat kind 
of attitudes they may have toward various subjects. Your analysis so 
far has been fairly general; the next step is to examine in a little 
more detail how these considerations actually affect the problems of 
conveying ideas to other people. Why would it be harder, for example, 
to discuss the theory of relativity with the first grade-»or with your 
own class--than with a class in physics? Why would it be futile to 
explain the benefits of refrigeration to Eskimos but not to people in the 
South Sea Islands? Why would it be harder to persuade an audience of 
Republicans than sn audience cfDinoerats that a Democratic candidate 
should be supported? Such problems arise, and though the likelihood 
of your needing to explain refrigerators to Eskisnos is not great, 
you may well run into problems somewhat like that in your own experience. 

In this lesson we will deal with the first of these questions: what real 
difference does the knowledge of the audience make ? How can you 
predict what an audience is likely to know? You can't very well ask 
them to fill out a questionnaire before y i speak or write. Are there- 
any guides to making educated guesses about what they already under* 
stand or can be expected to understand? To answer such questions, you 
may need to raise and answer others first: what affects the knowledge 
of a group of people for whom you might be speaking or writing ? Has 
the age of the group anything to do with knowledge ? the educational 
level of the group? the kind of experiences they may have had? 

Read the following discussion and see what you think about the kind 
of readers it might be intended for: 



(For text, see The First Book of the Constitution, by Richard B. Morris, 
Franklin Watts, New York W58; pp. 55-S5.5 



QUESTIONS TO DISCUSS 



1. What kind of readers do you think the author intended this 
discussion for? 

2. How can you tell? Does the vocabulary suggest any particular 
age group? Does die sentence structure suggest an age level? 

3. What does he seem to assume that the readers already know? 

Here is auodier disctission of the Constitution incorporating many 
of the same concepts. Is it intended for the same kind of readers? As 
you read* see if you c n ‘tell why you decide as you do: 



(For textg see Alfred H. Kelly & Winfred A* Harbison^ The American 
Constitution Its Origins and Developments W„ W. Norton & Conapany. 
ihc. New York« copyright 1963; p, 166, ) 
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QUESTIONS TO DISCUSS 

1. How does this differ from the first discussion? Do you think it is 
aimed at the same kind of reader s» or at a different kind? Why? 

2. How do the discassicns differ in purpose? in content? In what 
ways is the content similar? 

3. What knowledge do the authors of the second selection seem to 
assume the readers already have? Can you list some of the items that 
the author of the first selection apparently did not expect his readers 
to know? 

Structure and VocabvHry 

4. How does the vocabulary in these selections differ? Find some 
words in the second selection that might have been out of place in the 
first. 



5. Compare these two sentences, taken from the selections! 

a. Almost everything about the United States has changed except 
the Constitution. 

b. This process of gxowth made possible the adaptation of the 
Constitution as a ^rame of government for the modern world *t 
first great experiment in democracy; it also preserved the 
document of 1787 in a twentieth-century society bearing 
little resemblance to that in which the delegates of 1787 
lived and moved. 

These two sentences make much the same point. How do they differ? 

6. Are these differences necessary? Why? 

7. Are both of these selections honest and truthful, even though 



o 
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they are trying to explain the e?me material in different ways? 



SHORT ASSIGNMENT FOR SPEAKING AND WRITING 

Think over the selections you have read this year in your literature 
units {or last yearr if you remember some selection vividly)^ and select 
one that especially impressed you. Choose one that you reacted to 
either favorably or unfavorably. Prepare to explain briefly what the 
selection was about and what you though of it (was it well worth reading? 
did it give you a new idea? was the at^thor all wrong? ) for one of the 
following audiences: 
your class 

a younger brother or sister^ or his class in school 
your parents 

Present the talk for the class^ or put it on tape if your school has 
recorders available^ and play the tapes for the group. If you are 
speaking for a youLger group or for your parents, present the talk as 
a rehearsal for the class to comment on. As you listen to other speeches, 
decide whether you think the explanation would be effective for the 
intended audience. 

When you have heard and commented on all the speeches, use the 
same selection, and put the same reactions into writing, this time for 
a different audience. If you spoke as if you were talking to younger 
people, write either for your class or for your parents, and so on. 

Now look at your written statement. What did you do differently? 

Did you choose slightly different material? What changes did you make in 
the language you used? Could you assume more knowledge in one 
audience than the other ? 

Special Knowledge in the Audience 

Do you sometimes feel a little aghast at the many subjects you know 
very litUe about? Most intelligent people have such moments. Nobody 
can live in the world long without running into situations udiere everyone 
else seems to be talking confidently about something entirely incompre- 
hensible. If you wander backstage while the theater crew is putting up 
sets, for example, directions you overhear may sound like another 
language- -'*bring up the blues in that border. "--"All right, now lower 
that drop, " or "Jim, check the props for scene 1; we*re almost ready. " 
You may be baffled about what is going on, yet the statements are all 
perfectly clear to the crew; they are using a technical language tiiat 
enables scene shifters and electricians to work more quickly and 
efficiently than they could if the orders were given in general terms. 
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If the directov were breaking in a new crew r* students^ he would need 
to explain what all the terms meant before the novices co^ild carry out j 

such directions, 

I 

Suppose your teacher asked you to tell the class the difference be** j 

tween a single**base and a double*base transformation'* -could you do it j 

quickly and easily? Could you make the same explanation to your i 

parents ? ' What would you have to add? 

These differences are not a matter of age and education* as the j 

earlier differences you explored tended to be. Are they differences of | 

Intelligence? Or are the (ttfferences a matter of specialized knowledge ] 

some audiences have and some do not? 

In the following short passages* can you tell whether the author is i 

addressing an audience with special knowledge? j 



1 . 

(For text* see Writer to Reader , by Neal Frank Doubleday* D. C. 
Heath and Company* Boston* 1966; pp# 88-89. ) 



2. At Bendix* vortex amplifiers have been cascaded and cascoded. 
They have been used in circuit cbmblhation with jet-on-jet type devices 
in both digital and analog api^cations. Pairs of vortex ampli- 
fiers have been operated in true push-pull circuits to reduce null 
shift distortion and noise caused by either power supply variations 
or temperature changes. 



3. 

(For text* see "Addlce to a Nervous Visitor* '* by William Golding* 
Holiday (July 1963); p. 42.) 



4. 



(For text* see "The Bathtub Vortex* " Writer to Reader , ed. Neal F. 
Doubleday* D. C, Heath and Company* 1966; p* 279. ) 



1 
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These telecUont are taken from the opening of article!, and you 
may be able to tell from them what kind of reader* the author think* he 
may reach. A tew questiouB to ask yourself may help you decide: 

1. Which author seems to be writing for the most general audience? 
Which for the most, specialised? 

2. Which passage requires the most special knowledge of the subject 
in the reader? 

3. In which passages do the authors take time to define terms? Why? 

4. Is Golding in example 3 actually addressing only "Anthony'*? 

or does he really intend this "letter" for a wider audience? What would 
that audience be, if you think he means the essay for tnore eyes than 
Anthony's? British people who might be visiting America? Anyone else? 
Does it help to know that this was published in Holiday ? 



EXERCISE: Defining Terms 
Se**ct one of the following: 

1 , In two of the passages above, the word vortex is used. Define it 
foi an audience of fifth graders, then for a science class. 

2, Define cheating for a small child, for an adult, and for a rebellious 
person who does not believe it is wrong. See if you can use examples in 
each definition. 

3, Explain, v/ith examples, what the student council is: a) for your 
parents, and b) for a foreign student new in your school. 



SUMMARY AND PROGRESS REPORT 

Before you consider ways to apply the analysis you have been making 
to your own problems, it might be wise to review your findings. What 
difference does a knowledge of the audience make? 
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A, To convey an idea effectively* a writer*- speaker should consider 
how much the audience is likely to know about the subject and 
what they will be able to comprehend. 

B* In order to predict how much the audience will know* he should 
consider: 

the age of the group 
their level of education 

the kind of group (whether they have special knowledge) 

C. Now ask yourself: How does this consideration affect: 
the choice of material? 

the terms used? the terms that need to be defined? 
the vocabulary and sentence structure to bo used? 

The General Audience 

When a speaker prepares to speak he usually has some idea of what 

of audience is to hear him; speakers are usually invited or assigned 
to speak on a specific occasion* and the circumstances give some clue 
to the kind of listeners to expect* Since the writer does not actually 
confront his audience* he has a different problem; his audience may be 
larger and more diversified than a speaker's audience gathered in a 
room. Even so* writing is aimed at different kinds of readers. Articles 
in the Saturday Review* for example* or the Scientific Americ^ inay 
reach dSerent readers, and probably the audience is 

quite different from the audience for Photoplay or True Story. Yet even 
in these audiences the extent of knowledge on many subjects would be 
harder to predict than the knowledge of a fifth grader on the subject of 
Alexander HamUton’s contribution to the national fiscal system, or 
the knowledge of members of the Rod and Gun Club about proposed 
changes in the fish and game laws. Writing and speaking for a general 
audience changes the nroblem, though you wiU stUl have to take into 
account how much knowledge can be assumed* and how much must be 

supplied. 

What can you do when you plan for a general audience, including 
people of different ages and education- -people who know a good deal 
about the subject and people who know nothing about it? How can you 
hold the attention of both? 

If you are running for a school office and need to talk in assembly 
on Candidates* Day* you have a start on what to tell your audience; you 
know who they are and what they want to hear about (it is not the time 
to describe how to pack a car for a camping trip). If your fa^er is 
ruling for an office and you decide to speak for him at a public rally* 

hov/ would your problem be different? 
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ImportEnt occftfions often call for speeches* Who knows? --somedny 
you may be delivering the Commencement Address at Harvard, or 
opening the Summer Olympics, or giving the tribute to Lincoln at the 
Republican Party banquet* You may already have made talks on 
Washington’s birthday or at the athletic club dinner in the spring;* How 
do you decide what to include about a su^4^^^ * special occasion? 

The occasion itself has some bearing on the subject and on what you say 
about it. A commencement speaker, for example, relates his comments 
to the interest of the audience in the graduates and the new experiences 
they are about to embark upon* If he repeats the same old tired phrases 
about *'The Road of life** and *'the Ladder of Success, ** can he take 
the audience beyond what they already know? Can he use the interest 
that has brought them to the ceremonies to say something valuable about 
life and the kind of attitudes that may give it meaning *n the future? 

If a new building is to be dedicated— a hospital, say, or a city hall— 
what could a speaker find to say that would lend Importance to the 
occasion? Would you expect him to relate his remarks to the puirpose 
for which the building was intended? Might he talk about the kind of 
activity that is to go on in it? 

The Writer and the Knowledge of the Audience 

We have said that the writer has a somewhat different problem in 
judging the probable knowledge of his audience about his subject because 
he has no occasion as the speaker has to help him predict what kind 
of people will gather to hear him. The audience may not actually be 
more generalised dian many audiences a speaker faces; but each reader 
reads alone and cannot be affected by the responses of an assembled 
group* The crux of the writer *8 porblem is that he cannot confront 
his audience and observe their responses to his words; he must imagine 
the responses the reader will make, and it is harder to tell whether he 
has rightly gauged the knowledge they bring to his subject. What can 
you do when you can only guess who will read what you have written? 

You cannot throw in a sentence or two of explanation if you see blank 
looks on the faces of your listeners, or delete if you sense that you are 
repeating what they already know. The problem becomes how to include 
just enough information, how to supply the unknown and embroider the 
known to say something new and provocative about it. In the essay that 
follows, the author enlarges upon a subject that may or may not be 
familiar* As you read, observe how he manages the problem* 



(For text, see "Shooting an Elephant" from Shooting y Eleph^ and 
Other Essays by George OrweU, copyright 1845, 1946, 1950,~by 

Sonia Brownell OrweU. Found In Approaches to Pros e by Shrodes and 
Van Gundy, r>p. 102-108. ) 
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it in mor« than one way? It it a peraoaai account o£ an experience, or 
U it about the crumbling of the Britieh Empire? le it about the problems 
of Empire? Can you euppcnct your cosiclueion from materials in the 

essay? 

How much knowledge of India and the Empire does the reader need 
if he is to understand what Orwell is saying? kThat does Orwell seem 
to assume that the reader already knows 7 How does he supfdy the 
information that nraybe unfamiliar? What details does he use that help 
to make the situation clear? How does he introduce them- -with a direct 
summary of facts? by reviewing his own thoughts? by comment on 
events? Does be tell you enough aboi^t India anU uis life ttiere to make 
you understand his point of view? 

How effective is bis method of conveying information for the purpose 
of making his point? 



ASSIGNMENT FOR SPEAKING AND WRITING 

Your problem in this assignment will be to present an idea to an 
audience, either in speech or in writing, using both new and familiar 
information. In preparing the assigzvnent, you will need to consider 
what the audience may already know, \od w^t they will need to be 
told. Some of the class should prepare speeches; others should work 
out a written paper. Choose one of the following: 

1. Prepare and present a speech for a particular occasion, either 
a school event or a national occasion. If you choose this assignment, 
you should refer to the section in the Speech Ma nu al on Occasional 
Speeches. 

2. Select a poem from your literature units or from your own reading 
and prepare to read the poem to the class and comment on it. You may 
want to look for some interesting facts about the poem or the author 

that add to your understanding and enjoyment of ^e poem, or you may 
find a new approach in your own analysis of the text- -something you 
have noticed in the poem that you think it will profit the class to hear about. 

3. Write a paper in which, like Orwell, you discuss an idea that 
some experience has made you think about. Decide how much of the 
background you need in order to have the reader \inder stand your point. 

You will probably need to follow OrwelPs procedure of using examples 
from your experience. 
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Informlng the Audience in Fiction Writing 

Before we leave fhe subject of audience knowledge we should look 
briefly at the problem for writing that Is not expository. If you want 
to write a storyf for examplot you know from your literature reading 
that you create a world in which die events take place, Also» you may 
want to begin the story at a point where the events are already in motion; 
a situation exists that the reader must somehow be told about« if he is to 
follow the story. How can you manaf;e this? 

Look back over some of the stories you have read in literature. In 
Poe's "Masque of the Red Deaths " for example* how fkr do you have to 
read to know all the background material you need in ox jr to follow die 
story? How soon do you know what the setting is? How soon do you meet 
the characters? How soon do you identify the problem? 

Now look at "The Lottery, " Is the procedure the same for clueing 
you in? How is the necessary information given in that story? How do 
you learn when and where it happens ? 

Does the author of "To Esmi with Love and Squalor" give you back- 
ground ii^ormation at the opening of the story? How do you account for 
the procedure he uses? You might look at o^r stories you have read* 

perhaps at the plays. Where* for exanople* do you learn udiat you 
need tr kxr v to follow the story in CSiosts ? in Oedipus ? 

Besides giving the reader the necessary background knowledge in a 
story* the autibior usually indicates what kind of story he is widting. How 
do you find out what kixi.: of story to expect in "The Chaser* " forexample? 
How early can you tell? Ih Macbeth how does the first scene lead you to 
expect w^t follows? 



OPTIONAL WRITING ASSIGNMENT 

You might like to try applying the principles you have explored in 
this lesson to the writing of a piece of fiction. Here are some possibilities: 

1, Write a short story* either for children or for your own age group. 
Remen -^r that the reader must recognize the world you are creating; de- 
cide how you can best let him know where the story occurs in time and space. 
How should be meet the characters? Where should he learn what has 
happened before ths story begins? How can you suggest to him the kind of 
story it is? 
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2« Select one of the etoriee you have etudied In literature and 
convert it into a play* This presents a harder problem of informing 
the audience^ because all the information must be given by the characters 
themselves* The setting gives the time and place« but everything that 
has gone before must be worked into the ditiogue* You will have to 
invent dialogue fo^ parts of the story that the author has summarised 
in narrative* See if you can do it so that the ch racters seem to be 
talking only to each other* not saying what the audience needs to hear.^ 

If you choo;?e this assignment* perhaps some members of the class can 
read the parts for the group* 
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What Are Audience t Intereeted to? 



Have you ever decided against taking a course* reading a book* or 
choosing a pastime because the subject simply didn't interest you? On 
the other band* have you gone to some trouble to get a book or see 
a movie because its subject did interest you? Then you should be 
familiar with the second problem in reaching an audience— anticipating 
theii interests well enough to select an appealing subject and reject 
any subject likely to bore them* 

Earlier in your work in rhetoric you were advised to select topics 
diat appeal to you yourself* since your enthusiasm* reflected in your 
words* may be contagious* However* even though spontaneity will 
help to influence others* you cannot count on it to solve the entire 
problem* Ideally* you should look for a subject ths.t interests you 
and your audience both* Interest can^of course* be cultivated as you 
learned in the first unit this year* But a good starling place is 
interest that already exists* You can tell quite easily what interests 
you— but how can you tell what audiences, are interested in? 

You have already seen that age and education affect the amount of 
knowledge an audience is likely to have; to what extent would they affect 
interests too? VThat else might account for the interests of an audience? 

A Brief Research Project 

A sensible way to go at the problem is to conduct a little first-hand 
research* The class may divide into committees* each committee to 
investigate one segment of the general audience: 

1* A committee to review the magasines on current news stands to 
see vdiat interests are reflected in the magazines published* 

2* A committee to check the articles in the most popular journals 
and list the subjects diat seem to recur* (Magasines in this group 
would include Look, Life * Saturday Review, Readers ' Digest, Coronet* 
etc*) 



3* A committee to cheek women's magasines and men's magasines 
for subjects* 

4* A committee to investigate the Reader's Guide to see what 
subjects under the entry United States have provoked numbers of articles* 



You should check several years of the Gu ide; if you do you will learn 
some interesting things about how inte 4ts shift* 

5* A committee to investigate the interests of teen-age girls and 
teen-age boys* 

6* A committee to investigate ttie major interests of people over 
sixty* 

7, A committee to assess the major interests of these adult groups: 

^ P7A h local women^s club 

a church gr^p » men's service club 

the chamber of Commerce (Rotary, Kiwanis, etc* ) 

When you have made your lists and reported to ihe class, you may 
be interested in comparing your lists of teen-agers* interests wiUi the 
lists prepared by Gesell, Ug, and Ames in a book you may find in the 
school or city Ubrary, Youth; ^ Years from Ten to Sixteen* 

Con t ide v^**g what you have learned about teen-age interests^ would 
vou say that the following is an effective example of persuasion? 

(For text, see "You", Scholastic Scope* Scholastic Magazines Inc*, 
October 7, 1965; p. 2471 
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QUESTIONS TO DISCUSS 

1. What the purpose of this selection? What is the significance 
of the final two sentences? 

2. To what audience is it directed, adults or teenagers? or both? 

3. What assumptions has die author made about the interests of the 
audience ? 

4* What kind of voice does the writer assume? Who is talking? 

5* How effective is the selection? How is the effect achieved? 

Does the language contribute to it? 

The general group of teenagers may have some interests that can 
be identified but you have only to look at a list of school activities to 
realise that teenagers* interests may be as varied as those of adults; 
special Interest groups form in school as in society at large* Have 
you ever realized what a variety of such groups you might find in your 
community? See if you can compile a list of the social, professions, 
education^, vocational, avocational, civic, and religious groups in 
your conununity- -don't forget your own school organizations* Which ones 
of them might 1 m interested in the following topics? 

a demonstration of how to arrange flowers 

a showing of slides with commentary about a trip to Europe (or any- 
where else) 

a demonstration of gymnastics 

an illustrated talk on the New Math 

a discussion of a special program in the school- -health, driver 
education, etc* 

an illustrated talk on the recreation facilities in your city 

a demonstration talk on cartooning 

From these discussions you can form some generalizations about 
the kinds of interests you might expect some specific audiences to share* 
Analysis of the audience is the beginning, however; the next and vital 
step is to raise the question of how to build on the existing interest to 
convey your ideas to the audience* 

Probably no group is more alert to the interests of readers than 
tiie advertisers who write copy for businessmen* Perhaps you can 
enrich your unaer standing of what interests audiences by looking at 
some advertisements prepared by people trained in this kind of persuasion* 
See if you can identify the audience toward which each of the following 
ads is directed: 
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A« You »ay« "Al' my land goes to my family* " 

We aek: "How much of it may go to pay InheritancOf Federal EutMte 
and other taxee« the mortgage* loam* medical biUe* probate coete?" 

See your. • • agent— he'e a real "Pro. " He can ehow how your 
family can inherit your whole farm. 

B. Motorcycle Insurance 

Ineure with the Largest 
Oldest and most Reliable 

All forms of insurance for Motorcycle and Scooter Owners* 

Rides and Clubs at Low Rates 
^Bodily Injury and Property 
Damage and LiabiUty 
*Fire* Theft and Collision 

♦Club Liability (Spectator Coverage) for Races* Scrambles* Etc. 
Write for appUcations and information on our new budget premium 
plan. No obligation. 

C. THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN / THE YOUNG MARRIED 

"life is a Shuttle" 

-•Shakespeare 

Marriage is a maj or step along the way. 

A man faces new problems and responsibilities as he embraces 
the plural way of life. 

New he will be concerned for the protection of his wife— and 
others* as yet unknown. Of a sudden* life insurance becomes a 
prime investment. In his new station he sees the need for a Will* 
and perhaps a trust fund* as essential parts of his overall plan for 

the greater security of his fatnily. 

Over the years* our personal trust organisation has helped 
men and women to create workable plans --and to provide co ntinuing 
i^ggistance in achieving their ultimate fulfillment. Whatever your 
family situation* you and your attorney are invited to review your 
estate affairs with one of our trust officers. 



Personal Trust Division. . . Park Avenue* 

New York 

7-UP. . . WHERE THERE'S ACTION 

Seven-up is a real natural for the action crowd! It's got the sparkle 
that swings. . .the taste that's fresh and frisky. . .and the quick 
quenching action to make thirst quit. lA>ok for it. 7-Up. . • where 
here's actiont 
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£• meet Margaret Maeon* ehe'e eo intereeting 
•he eende her mind to Europe every month 
(for only $16 a year! ) 

Margaret ie a gadabout at heart. She marchee thJ^/Ugh the hietory of 
fhehion with Pierre Cardin. Shares the culinary secrete of a Comtesse. 
Knows what's now in the art field. (She has a fhbulous collectioa 
lnch? *^<"g a few originals and many brilliant reproductions from ttie 
color-filled pages of ... ) 

meets many of the otiier interesting people of the world. 

People like biUionaire J. Paul Getty and Aldous HwOsy ^ Lawrence 
Durell. 

... will whisk you* wherever anything noteworthy is happening. 

Then it offers you an intimate look at the situation. 

^ ^ , Ig for the pleasure- seeker and the knowledge- seeker. Reward 
yourself with the most inte^st^ time of the month — the day your 
copy of . . . arrives' from Paris! 



QUESTIONS TO DISCUSS 

1. In what kind. of magaaine would you expect to find each of these 
advertisements ? On what evidence in the advertisement itself did you 
base your answer? 

2. How effectively do you think each ad appeals to the interests of 
^e audience ? 

3. What differences do you find in the style of each? Look particularly 
at th e vocabulary and sentence structure. 

4. Do you find yourself distrusting any of the ads? Which? Has 
the advertiser made assumptions about the audience that account for 
your suspicions? If so* what are they? How much does the Unguage of 
the ad account for your dif trust? Why are we often suspicious of adver- 
tisements ? 

5. In what ways might the audience for example E differ from the 
audience for example B? To which audience would that for E be most 
similar? What evidence can you cite to support your answer? 

EXERCISES 

Exercise A- -Become an amateur ad-man! 




1. Select one of the products advertised in the examples and rewrite 
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tb.e ad for a different audience* How will you need tc vary the structure 
uml vocabulary? See if other members of the class can recognise the 
audience to which you have directed your appeal* 

2* Find an advertisement that you find psrticularly effective and be 
prepared to explain to the class why you think it is persuasive* See if 
the clans reacts as you did--do the opinions of the boys in class and 
the opinions of the girls agree? What generalisations can you make 
about the teen-age appeal of your ad? Would it appeal to an adult 
audience as much as it did to you? Why, or why not? You might 
check your conclusion by asking your parents and other adults how 
ttisy responi to the ad, and then reporting to die class* 

3* Write an ad for your favorite record, assuming the ad will 
appear in a teen-age magasine* Then rewrite it for a magasine aimed 
at adults* What have you changed ? 

Exercise B- -Become an ad-analyst 

1* Drug companies have found that news programs help to sell 
their products, but airline companies have foimd diem ineffectual* Can 
you assign any possible reasons for these results? 

2* The Department of Agriculture has told apple growers that 
stressing the many uses of apples sells more apples dian stressing 
their health-giving qualities* What might these findings indicate about 
American housewives as an audience? 

What does all this mean for you as a writer ana speaker ?^ 

Does the importance of audience interest relieve the advertiser- -or 
anyone seeking to convey an idea effectively- -of the responsibility to 
present honest information or make honest appeals? (This is a 
rhetorical question, in both senses of the word* Of course it doesn^vl ) 
What implications does audience interest have for the expression of an 

idea? 

It is easier to reach an audience If you consider their interests* 

It is possible to make intelUgent predictions about what will interest 
readers or listeners* 

It is wise to abandon a subject of no interest to an audience* (Would 
you waste time writing a sparkling paper on how to choose a career, 
then try to publish it in a jotimal for senior citisens ? or a cogent, 
brilliantly reasoned paper on sound types of insurance, for the sixth 
grade Gaaette?) And yet, many apparently commonplace ideas can 
be made attractive to unlikely audiences if they include material 
that touches the audienods interests* 



^ f»* w ? f iw>y i< » wr fy 
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How Can You Ugg Thes» PrincipUt? 

Where can you look for guides that will help you predict the interests 
of an audience? If you are speaking* you can often find a starting 
point in the occasion itself. Very seldom do speakers "just happen" 
to address an audience; you usually know that you are going to speak* 
a«<i presumably the audience gathers for a reayon--that is* they expect 
some particular kind of speech to be made* If you think about the 
purpose for the gathering you can usually predict some of the things the 
audience will be interested to hear* At a graduation exercise* for 
example* the audience is likely to be interested in tiie future of the 
graduates— the kind of guiding principles that will be useful for young 
people leaving school to take their places in the world. The people who 
attend a father- son dinner for the athletic awards are likely to be 
concerned with sports and their value to young men* 



ASSIGNMENT FOR SPEAKING 

Prepare a speech for a specific occasion* You may use a traditional 
school event* or a national occasion that your class would be interested 
in marking* For directions in planning and preparing the speech* refer 
to the section on occasional speeches in you Speech Manual* Since 
your time schedule may not permit hearing speeches from all members 
of the class* some of the group may work out this assignment as a 
paper* perhaps an article for the school paper* or as a special feature 
suitable for the city paper* If you write* consider what aspects of 
the occasion would be interesting to die general reading audience; 
the importance of the event or day* and the ways in which remembering 
it might affect attitudes or decisions about life. 

If you are to speak in this assignment* you should prepare an 
outline to be turned in to your teacher. He may also suggest that you 
prepare a rhetorical plan; directions for such a plan are in your Speech 
Manual. 
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Instructions to students: 

Answers to the questions ere to be recorded on the sepsmte 
answer sheets provided* PLEASE BE SURE TO USE ONLY SroE A QP 
THE ANSWER SHEET, THE SHE THAT HAS ROCM FOR g CHOI®: 

Use a soft lead pencil (#2 or softer) and conpletely fill 
the space between the lines far the response you choose as the 
correct answer* Your score on this test will be the number of 
oerrect answers you mark* There is only one best answer for 
each item* 

San^ae test item: Who is the chief executive of the 

United States Government? 

(1) The President 

(2) The Secretary of State 

(3) The Secretary of Defense 

(U) *rhe Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court 

Since the correct answer is 1, the answer sheet is marked 
like this: 

Sanqple test item: 1 2 3 U 5 




The project reported herein was supported through the Co^erative 
Research Program of the Office of Education, U, S. Department o 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 






1* TIm nais |>olnts to bo ccnsldered about an auulanoa aro 

1) race> religion^ polltlca. 

2) aax^ age, else. 

3) education, background, -social stdtus. 

U) knowledge, interest, attitudes. 

5) none of these 

2* In a persuasive speech by the PTA to the City Council for a new 
traffic signal at the schoc^ crossing, which of the foUoiiixig 
would by a factor? 

1) cost 

2) sex of children 

3) safety statistics 

U) age of pedestrians 

5) aU of these 

3. A reader would probably find an article about the Beatles in 

1) Scientific American. 

2) Popular Mechanics. 

3) Photoplay. 

k) Saturday Review of Literature 

h. In explaining high school to a Junior u4gh audience, what would 
you mention? 

l) per capita costs to tax payers 

2) athletic opportunities 

3) varied curriculum 

U) opportunities to participate in activities 
$) library facilities 

5. What may make up the knowledge of the audience? 

1) past experiences 

2) prior reading 

3) educational level 
U) age 

$) all of these 

6. The following things do not concern an audience 

1) a television program 

2) a nap 

3) a radio dialogue 

U) a book 

5) a newspaper 
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7. The audience of a speaker is easier than the audience of a writer 
beoTiUse 

1) the speaker can find out something about the grou|> he will add^ss* 

2) he can actually face them. 

3) he is not dependent upon their buying his product. 

U) if he runs out of things to say, he can throw the session open 

for questions and answers. 

8. For which group of people or audience would you stress the following 
infonnation: The new look in today* s fashions is the wild oonblnationa 
and colors of fashion, with coordinating ideas which gently clash. 

1) a group of teen-^e boys 

2) a fashionable elderly lady 

3) meeting of top dress designers 

U) intermission program at Playboy Qub 
5} meeting of home economists 

9* To group would you address a speech on the dangers of glue- 

sniffing? 

1) the people in an old people »s home 

2) the San Fi’anciscL Oiants assembled for a reunion 

3) a meeting of librarians 

U) an assembly of junior hlgii students 
5) a General Motors board meeting 

10. In a speech to what group would you include the Preamble to the 
Coneititution? 

1) a conmencement assembly 

2) a group of Caiiadiano considering citiaenship 

3) a vaeeting of vetinarians 

U) a meeting of the county fair board 
$) a jchool board meeting 

11. If you wore speakjjig to a grotq> of distinguished anthropologists, 

;^t would your topic m>st likely be; 

1) the stands of Japan 

2) spiders 

3) the Sahara desert 

k) the purple finch 

5) major races of the world 

12* If you were writing to a friend who lived in another city, which topic 
would you most likely include in your letter? 

l) the City Council's decision on sewer taxes 

2) English graumar and usage 

3) your basketbaU* team's rating in the state 
U) finding water in the sand dunes 

5) school budget vote is usually in in your city 
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If you vere looking for a market to ^ yoor ^aier coUeetion, you 
might best find the ad which group of magaaines? 

t » 

1) McCall* s> Red Book, Good Housekeeping 

2) Field & Stream, Outdoor Life, Argosy 

3) Look, Life, Newsifeek 

h) American Farmer^ Farm Journal, Hobby Magaiine 
5> Male, Stiag, PlAyboy 

If you were trying to sell subscriptions to the Wall Street Journal, 
what ki nd of an audience would you try to address? 

1) high school gathering 

2) group of suburban young marrleds 

3) group of retired bankers 

U) union meeting of Longshoremen 
5) Boy Scout group 

If you wanted your father to pick up the dry cleaning down town, 
whilst would you not tell him? 

1) The suit he wants to wear tomorrow is at the cleaner's. 

2) The cleaner is not responsible for cleaning left after 30 days, 
and today is the 29th day. 

3) lour boyfriend is coming over, and you want your father out of 
the house. 

U) You noticed an old friend of his working at the cleaner's. 

5) You have a job baby-sitting and you cannot go yourself. 

If you were speaking to a group of women about the usefulness of 
cosmetics, what would you least consider? 

1) what they had f^r breakfast 

2) the general age of the group 

3) their incomo bracket 

U) that the meeting is to be at the Harlem Community Club 

In preparing an article for the daily paper on how to summon first 
aid in a hurry, to which group shcMild you write for? 

1) elMMOtary school children 

2) college-bound students 

3) Chamber of Ccnswrce mambers 
U) both adults and children 

5) pharmacists 

When speaking to a group of avid outdoorsmen on the subject of back- 
packing, one should be 

1) very foxmal, with technical vocabulary. 

2) very entertaining, with a few dirty jokes thrown in. 

3) informal, using common terms and relate personal experiences. 

U) educational, with step-by-step instructions. 

5) all of these 
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19* Why should you choose different material for different audiences? 

1) lour audience might not be in a good mood. 

2) Because you get bored with your topic and want to switch. 

• 3) Your topic might be above the level of some groups. 

k) You don't want the audience to know that you don't know what 
you are talking about. 

The audience ml|^t get up and walk out. 

20. What would be the difference between writing an article for a specific 
i niigAy.4rM> or oos for a general magasine? For Instance one on lung 
cancer to be written for Medical Journal or for Sat. Zvening Post. 

l) The one for the Medical Journal could be more tec hni cal. 

2) The one for Post could be much longer. 

3) There would be no difference. 

U) The one for Medical Journal would include much human Interest. 

21. In what magazine would a high-powered rifle most logically be 
advertised? 

1) Saturday Evening Post 

2) Seventeen 

3) Modem Bride 
U) Hot Rod 

9) Field and Stream 

22. If you were looking for an article on Boulder Dam^ you night most 
easily find it in 

1) Webster's Dictionary. 

2) MadmBoiselle. 

3) Sports Ulttstrated. 

U) The Colorado Quarterly. 

23. Am article on leukemia might best be found in 

1) True Confessions. 

2) Today's Health. 

3) True. 

U) Playboy. 

5) Look. 

2U. In the magasine Jack and Jill^ one could almost be sure to find a 
story about 

1) cooking beets in five different ways. 

2) Elisabeth Taylor. 

3) the Shakespearean theater at Ashland. 

U) an animal story 

$) how to remodel a kitchen. 
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2$0 In finding an article on raleing plga> one irould first consult 

1) Plower Qrower. 

2) Readers' Digest* 

3) the Pam Journal. 

U) Parents Magasine. 

5) EUery Queen's Hpstery Hagazine. 

26. To find an article on the Red Guard one first would look in 

1 } 

2) ^orts Illustrated. 

3) The Anerican Home* 

U) The Anerican Girl. 

5) TV Guide* 

"He was of medium height^ somewhat chubby^ and good looking^ with 
curly red hair and an innocent^ gay face« more resiarkable for a 
humorous air about the eyes and large mouth than for any strength 
of chin or nobility of nose. He had graduated from Princeton in 
192il with high narks in all subjects except mathematics and sciences. 
His academic specialty had been cong>aratiTe literature* But his 
real career at Princeton had consisted of playing the piano and 
inventing bright little songs for parties and shows." (Caine Mutiny , 
by Herman Wouk^ 1st paragn^) 

27. The above excerpt has the fdloiiing purpose: 

1) to foreshadow 

2) to provide background for telling about Princeton 

3) to provide a short character sketch 

U) to give an ironic example of what a Princeton student can gc. 
out of college 

5) to confuse the reader as to what the story is about 

28* Vlhat we learn from the above paragraph is that the person being 
described is not 

1) humorous. 

2} a goof -off* 

3) Intelligent. 

U) tall and thin. 

5) a piano player. 

29* Each sentence in the above paragraph is structured 

1) alike > subject firsts then verb. 

2) with great sentence variety. 

3) with a transitional word at beginning of each sentence. 

U) with many adjectives and adverbs to make them longer. 
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**Pellx Jttdloioualy restwlned hie Jub5jLatioo in respect for the deed. 

He found himself suddenly -very food of sly cad Berry. He e 
eubetentiel peynent to the mortgege, which reduced monthly interest 
end payments. Then he rented en office*^ one^in * 8*^ 

medical section of the city, in a new sjaendid building all whl^, 
brick, chroBie, and self-opening doors end switchboards and perldng 
lots end big windows. *I think,' he said cautiously to his wife, 

'that we're finally on the way.'” (from "The Doctor," in The Listener, 

by Taylor Caldwell) 

30. Prom this short paragrm>h we learn that 

1) Harry must haws died. ^ 

2) Harry must have left Felix and his wife something In his will. 

3) Felix was a doctor. 

U) Felix had not cared much for tefjjr ehfti alive. 

5) all of these 

31. What things prove thet this Mdeetlm was not written for an 
elementary school audience? 

1) the choice of names-^Felix and Harxy 

2) description of the building— white brick, chrome, self-ppening 
doors, etc. 

3) use of vocabulary, ouch ae iudioiously, Jubilation, mortgage 

k) introduction of dialogue in last sentence 
5) none of these 

"Jet Fighter Number 313 taxied onto the end of the runway, cleared 
for take-off. The Pilot, a young major, fastened hie safety belt, 
a.t hi# brah.#, «>d rui 100 pw wnt r;|p... o. hi. mglii.—. hug. 
long eomoob *hrt Md. vp nwrly m of hi. .lipiUii.. Thjn h« 
rd..M.d hi. tw brains. Th. uIm. 1. roUad th. first Indi. And In 
that first Inch, ths Pilot of Mih«r H, ws donwd. In sffsot, hs 
was alTMdr dMd.'* (*TIm Jfst that Crashed Btfor. Take-off” by 
Balms Lay, Jr. fro. Essays for Modsm loath, Oloba Book Co,, N. I., 

1 ? 60 ) 

32. This assay was Obsiously arittm for M aodlmo. 

l) with ap.el8lls.d knoua.d||t aliplaMS. 

2) with speolallasd knosaadg. of alrposts. 

3) with specialised knowledge of war a d flf^ttw planes. 

U) with spedalisad knowledg. of pilots. 

5) none of these 

33e There is one metaphor used In this paragraph; the one word metaphor is 

1) runway. 

2) corncob. 

3) major. 

U) take-off. 

5) inch. 
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3U. Thi« first introduotory psrsgrsph tells the audience 

1) nhat urns urong with the plane. 

2) that the pilot was drunk. 

3) that the jet would crash. 

U) that the brakes were jammed. 

5) none of these 

35. If this article were first printed in a magazine or newspaper, it 
would probably haws been 

1) U. S. Oovemnent fact-finding eonmittee report. 

2) The Wall Street Journal. 

3) Higbiig bta for children. 

h) Aviation News* 

5 ) Scholastic Roto. 



